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PREFACE. 



In compiling a New English Grammar, it l^as 
been the Editor's aim to adapt the excellent 
manual written by Lennie, to the teaching of the 
subject according to the views of the best modem 
Grammarians. 

In pursuance of this object he has to express 
his obligations to the labours of Sullivan^ Keane, 
Mason, Morell, Angas, and others ; to the works 
of these writers he would refer the teacher and 
student for further information. 

The chapters on Analysis, will, it is hoped, be 
found both simple and explicit, the subdivisions 
being sufficiently minute to afford a mental disci- 
pline, while not so minute as to confuse and 
perplex the pupil. 

J. P. B, 

LoivDON, August, 1863. 
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THE 

PRINCIPLES 

ENGLISH GEAMMAE. 



English Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English Language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts ; namely, Ortho- 
gpraphy, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography teaches, the nature and sounds of 
Letters y and the correct method of spelling Words, 

A Letter is the least part of a word. 

There are twenty -six letters in English. 

Letters are either Vowels or Consonants- 

A Vowel is a letter, the name of which makes 
a distinct sound by itself. 

A Consonant is a letter, the name of which 
cannot be sounded without the help of a vowel. 

The Vowels are a, e, i, o, w, and sometimes 
w and y. 

The Consonants are b, c, d, f, g, h, 7, k, /, m, 
^9 Py 9f r, 8, t, V, Wj Xy y, z. 

B 



6 OETHOaEAPHY. 

W and y are consonants when they begin a 
word or syllable, but in every other position they 
are vowels. 

A Diphthong is the union of two vowels ; as, 
ou in out 

A Proper Diphthong is one in which both the 
Vowels are sounded ; as, ox in voice. 

An Improper Diphthong is one in which only 
one of the two vowels is sounded ; as, o in boat, 

A Triphthong is the union of three vowels ; 
as, eau in beauty, 

A Syllable is a part of a word, or as much 
as can be sounded at once ; BSjfar in far-mer. 

A Monosyllable is a word of one syllable ; as, 
but. 

A Dissyllable is a word of two syllables ; as, 
but'ter. 

A Trisyllable is a word of three syllables ; as, 
but-ter-cup. 

A Polysyllable is a word of many syllables. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words 
into syllables and of expressing them by their 
proper letters. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the vowels^ consonants, proper and im^ 
proper diphthongs, and triphthongs in thefoUow^ 
ing words : — 

Toy, penny, rat, pail, boil, sound, against, road, 
mountain, royal, draught, ground, pray, decoy. 
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where, poisonous, young, beauty, rein, nymph, 
review, buy, yeoman, beau, pigeon, which, does, 
sign, prey, million, adieu, poor, town, purlieu, 
knowledge, servant, brought, tune, lieutenant, 
myrrh, free, fruit, height, lion. 

Divide the following words into syllables : — 

Resound, recollect, progress, relation, michael- 
mas, business, cauliflower, dungeon, mountainous, 
leopard, nutritious, pursuivant, reservoir, abbre- 
viation, victual, harangue, neighbour, crescent, 
magician, reunion, impenetrability, odious, pas- 
sionate, symptom, prescience, acquaintance, divi* 
sibility, synagogue, purveyor, unanimity, synony- 
mous, parliament, officious, paraphrase, know- 
ledge. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of the different sorts of Words, 
their various inflexions, and their derivation. 

There are nine parts of Speech ; — the Article, 
the Noun, the Adjective, the Pronoun, the 
Verb, the Adverb, the Preposition, the Con- 
junction, and the Interjection. 

I.— ARTICLES. 

An Article is a word put before a noun, to 
»how the extent of its meaning ; as, a boy. 

A notin without an article to limit it, is taken in its widest 
tense ; as, Man is mortal ; namely, aU mankind 

There are two articles, a or an, and the. 

A or an is called the indefinite article, b&- 
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cause it does not point ont a particular person or 
thing. 

Thus, a boy, an apple, may Bignlfy any boy, any apple. 

A is uaed before a consonant, before the long sonnd of «, 
and before w and y / as, a dop, a tmtY, a euw, a weeky a year, ' 

An is used before a voweU or silent A ; as, an age, an hour. 

A is chiefly used before nouns in the tm^ilar number. 

It is used before the plwral in nouns preceded by such phrases 
as, a few ; a great many ; as, a few books ; a great many 
apples. 

The is called the definite article^ because it 
points out some particular person or thing. 

Thus, by the boy, the apple, we point out some particular 
hoy or appUy as distinguished firom all others. 

The is used before nouns in both numbers ; and sometimes 
before adverbs in the comparatiye and superlative degree ; as. 
The more I study, the better I like it. 

EXEBCISE. 

Prefix the Indefinite Article to the following 

Nouns : 

Horse, river, youth, onion, history, harrow, 
arm, uncle, use, hour, apple, husband, yard, 
ornament, hotel, year, will, ear, university, watch. 

TL— NOUNS. 

. A Noun is the name of any person, place, or 
thing ; as, John, London, book. 

Nouns are either Proper or Common. 

Proper ITonns are the names of persons or 
places ; as, George, Dover. 

Common Nouns are the names of things in 
general ; as, dog, tree, flower. 

Common noufw may be divided into CoUeetive, Abatract, and 
Verbal or participial nouns. 
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Collective nouns are nouns that signify many individuals 
considered as one whole ; as, multitudCf crowd. 

Ahxtract nouns are the names of virtues^ vicet^ or qualiticH ; 
as, wigdonif wickedness. 

Verbal or participial nouns are nouns derived from verbs c 
as, reading. 

EXEBCISE. 

Distinguish Proper from Common nouns in ilie 

following : — 

Paris, hope^ dog, honor, walking, king, good- 
ness, Waterloo, stream, trout, Thames, cap, army, 
soldier, riding, volunteer, England, parliament, 
trade, duck, folly, regiment, Washington, debt, 
Caesar, mountain, horsemanship, multitude, run- 
ning, life, coat, crowd, fighting, happiness, end. 

INFLEXIONS OF NOUNS. 

Nouns are inflected or changed in form to ex- 
press Number, Gender^ and Case. 

1. NUMBER. 

Number is that inflexion of the noun by which 
we indicate whether it represents one, or more 
than one. 

Nouns have therefore two numbers; the Singular 
and the Plural. 

The Singular denotes one ; as, book, desk. 

The Plural denotes more than one ; as, books, 
desks. 

On the Formation of the Plural. 

The Plural is commonly formed by adding s to 
the singular ; as, king, kings. 

B 3 
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Nouns in s, 88, sh, ch soft, x and z^ form their 
plurals by the addition of as to the singular ; as^ 
brush, brushes; miss, misses; matchy matches 
fox, foxes ; hero, heroes. 

Nouns ending in a single f or fe, form their 
plurals in ves; as^ loaf, loaves; wolf, wolves; 
wife, wives. 

Except Jife, ffet; ttrife^ strifii; f/u^y gulfs. 

Nouns ending in ff, rf» ief, and oof, form their 
plurals by adding s; as^ fnuff, muffs; dwarf, 
dwarfs ; chief, chiefs ; hoof, hoofs. 

Except ate^y ttavet, thief, thievet. 

Nouns ending in io, with canto, junto, grotto, 
motto, portico, quarto, solo, and tyro, form their 
plurals by adding 8. 

Other nouns ending in o, form their plurals in es, as, 
potato, potatoes. 

Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, 
form their plurals by changing y into ies ; as, 
beauty, beauties. 

Nouns ending in y, preceded by a vowel, form 
their plurals by adding 8 ; as, boy, boys. 

EXEBCISE. 

Write the following nouns in the plural : — 

Inch, miss, wharf, omnibus, hero, body, wolf, 
bench, calf, fly, cargo, folio, brooch, chaise, grotto, 
glass, ruff, tax, day, knife, fish, grief, solo, field, 
city, ditch, proof, quarto, toy, portico, safe, crutch, 
sheaf, patriarch, echo, handkerchief, scari^ alkali, 
fife, valley, turf, motto, brush, jelly, dress, negro, 
doe. 
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Some nouns are irregular in the plural : — 

Sinffular, Plural, Singular. Plural, 



Man Men 

Woman Women 

Oz Oxen 

Child Children 



Foot Feet 

Tooth Teeth 

Goose Geese 

Mouse Mice 



TJie compounds of man form their plural, like the simple 
word, by changing a of the singular into e of the plural. 

Some nouns have two plural forms, each having 
a different meaning ; as-— 

•D-^««.^. ^ brothers, sons of the same parents. 
Brother, J i^^gthren, members of the same society. 

-^. ]( dies, stamps for coining. 

' l dice, small cubes used in games. 

Genius, \ 8®"??";*' ^^ of genius. 
' } geniiy fabulous spirits. 

Index j indexes, tables of contents. 
' I indices, algebraic exponents. 

p J peas, single seeds. 

(. pease, in the mass, as ptase-pudding, 

p S pennies, separate coins, as six pennies, 

^' i pence, yalue, as tixpence in silver. 

Some nouns have the singular and plural alike ; 
as, deer, sheep, trout. The singular of such words 
is generally denoted by the article a or an ; as, a 
deer, a sheep, a trout. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they express, have no plural ; while others, 
for a like reason, have no singular. 

Nouns that have no plural are : — 

1. Proper names, unless when used in the sense of common 
nouns ; as, the Cduars, the Howards, *' 

2. Nouns which denote things measured or weighed ; as, 
teat sugar, wheats oil^ wine, unless when they express varieties 
or diiferent sorts. 
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3. The names of metals ; as, gold, silver, lead. 

4. The names of abstract and moral qualities ; as, hardness^ 
gqftness, prtidetice^ charity. 

Nouns that have no singular are such as : — 



Alms 


Billiards 


Hysterics 


Odds 


Annals 


Bitters 


Letters 


Pains 


Antipodes 


Breeches 


Longs 


Pincers 


Arms 


Compasses 


Matins 


Biches 


Ashes 


Drawers 


Morals 


Snuffers 


Assizes 


Dregs 


Nippers 


Thanks 


Assets 


Embers 


Kuptials 


Tongs 


Bellows 


Goods 


Oats 


Victuals, &c 



Nouns which have been adopted from foreign 
languages without change, sometimes retain their 
original plurals, thus : — 





Singular. 


Plural. 


Lat. 


Animalculum 


Auimalcula 


Gr. 


Antithesis 


Antitheses 


Lat. 


Apex 


Apices 


39 


Appendix 


Appendices 


tf 


Arcanum 


Arcana 


Gr. 


Automaton 


Automata 


Lat. 


Axis 


Axes 


Jtal. 


Bandit 


Banditti 


Gr. 


Basis 


Bases 


Fr. 


Beau 


BeauY 


Lai 


Calx 


Calceb 


Heb. 


Cherub 


Cherubim 


Gr. 


Criterion 


Criteria 


)> 


Crisis 


Crises 


Lat. 


Datum 


Data 


9) 


Desideratum 


Desiderata 


Jtal. 


Dilettante 


Dilettanti 


Lat. 


Effluyium 


EffluTia 


Gr. 


Ellipsis 


EUipses 


Lat. 

9) 


Erratum 
!l^ocus 


Errata 
Eoci 


)) 


Genus 


Genera 


Gr. 


Hypothesis 


Hypotheses 
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Singular, 


Piural. 


Lai. 


Ignis-fatuu8 


Ignes i«tui 


» 


Lamina 


I^mins 


)> 


Medium 


Media 


)i 


Memorandum 


Memoranda 


Gr. 


Metamorphosis 


Metamorphoses 


Fr. 


Monsieur 


Messieurs 


Gr. 


Phenomenon 


Phenomena 


Lat. 


Badius 


Eadii 


Heb. 


Seraph 


Seraphim 


Lat. 


Stimulus 


Stimuli 


99 


Stratum 


StratA 


(?». 


Thesis 


Theses 


Lai. 


Vertex 


Vertices 


Ital. 


Virtuoso 


Virtuosi 


Lat. 


Vortex 


Vortices 



Proper Nouns have the plural only when they 
refer to a race or family ; as, the Campbells ; or 
to several persons of the same name; as, the 
eight Henries ; the two Mr. Bells ; the two Miss 
Broums ; (or without the numeral) the Miss Hoys ; 
but, in addressing letters in which both or all are 
equally concerned, and also when the names are 
different, we pluralize the title (Mr. or Miss), and 
write Misses Brown ; Misses Roy ; Messrs. (for 
Messieurs, Fr.) Brown and Robinson. 

Compound Nouns form the plural, in general, 
by adding s to the first part of the word ; as. 

Aide-de-camp Aides-de-camp. 

Court-martial Courts-martial. 

Father-in-law, &c. Fathers-in-law, &e. 

2. Gender. 

Gender is that inflexion of nouns by which we 
distinguish whether the noun is the nsfme of a 
male, a female, or something which has no dis- 
tinction of sex. 
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There are three genders; the Masculine^ 
Feminine^ and Henter. 

The Masculine denotes the male sex; as^ a 
man, a boy. 

The Feminine denotes the female sex; as, a 
woman, a girl. 

The ITenter denotes whatever is without sex ; 
as^ milk. 

Nettteb means neither^ and shows, that the things named 
are neither maacultne hot feminine. 

Some nouns are neither masculine nor feminine ; such as, 
parent, ckUd, cousin, infant, servant, yiet^A&our, ^c. 

Some nouns, naturally neuter, are spoken of in the maseu' 
Une cr feminine gender ; as, when we say of the sun, He is 
setting ; and of the moon, She is eclipsed. 

There are^ in English, three ways of marking 
the difference of sex. 



1. By different words, as — 



Male, 
Bachelor 
Boar 
Boy 
Brother 
Buck 
BuU 
Bullock 
Ox or Steer 
Cock 
Dog 
Drake 
Earl 

Father • 
Friar 
Gander 
Hart 



} 



Female. 


Male. 


Maid 


Horse 


Sow 


Husband 


Gh-l 
Sister 


King 
TAd 


Doe 


Lord 


Cow 


Man 


Heifer 
Hen 


Master 

Nephew 

Bam 


Bitch 
Duck 


Singer 
Sir 


Countess 


Sloren 


Mother 


Son 


Nun 
Goose 


Stag 
Uncle 


Boe 


Wizard 



Female. 
Mare 
Wife 
Queen 
Lass 
Lady 
Woman 
Mistress 
Niece 
Ewe 

Songstress 
Madam 
Slut 

Daughter 
Hind 
Aunt 
Witch 
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2. 


By a different termination, as-- 


Male, 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Abbot 


Abbess 


Landgrave 


Landgravine 


Actor 


Actress 


Lion 


Lioness 


Administratbr Administratrix Margrave 


Margravine 


Ambassadoi 


' Ambassadress 


Marquis 


Marchioness 


Arbiter 


Arbitress 


Mayor 


Mayoress 


Author 


Authoress 


Patron 


Patroness 


Baron 


Baroness 


Peer 


Peeress 


Benefactor 


Bene&ctress 


Poet 


Poetess 


Caterer 


Cateress 


Priest 


Priestess 


Conductor 


Conductress 


Prince 


Princess 


Count 


Countess 


Prior 


Prioress 


Deacon 


Deaconess 


Prophet 


Prophetess 


Duke 


Duchess 


Protector 


Protectress 


S^dttptoi" 


Electress 


Shepherd 


Shepherdess 


Emperor 


Empress 


Songster 


Songstress 


Enchanter 


Enchantress 


Sorcerer 


Sorceress 


GoTemor 


Governess 


Sultan 


Sultana 


Heir 


Heiress 


Tiger 


Tigress 


Hero 


Heroine 


Traitor 


Traitress 


Host 


Hostess 


Viscount 


Viscountess 


Hunter 


Huntress 


Votary 


Votaress 


Jew 


Jewess 


Widower 


Widow 



3. By prefixing another word, as — 

Cock-sparrow Hen-sparrow 

He-goat She-goat 

Man-servant, &c. Maid-servant, &c. 

3. Case. 

Case is the form of a noun or pronoun which 
marks the relation in which the person or thing 
named^ stands to other persons or things. 

Nouns have three cases; the . Kominative^ 
Possessive^ and Objective. 

The Nominative and Objective are alike in 
form. 
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The PosBessive is formed by adding an apos* 
irophe and 8 to the Nominative ; as, Jdb's. 

When the plural ends in s, the Possessive is 
formed by adding only an apostrophe : thus; 





Sinffuiar, 


Phwal. 


Sinffular. 


I'luraL 


Nom, 


Brother 


Brethren 


Fly 


FUes 


F098. 


Brother's 


Brethren's 


Fly's 


Flies' 


Obj. 


Brother 


Brethren 


Fly 


Flies 



The ITominatlve simply expresses the name of 
a person or thing. 

The Possessive denotes possession ot property ; 
as. Ann's book. 

The Objective denotes that the person or thing 
is the object governed by an active verb or a pre- 
position. 

EXEECI3E. 

State the case, gender, and number of the follow 

ing Nouns ;— 

* Father, brothers, mother^s, boys, book, loaf, 
arms, wife, bats, sisters' brides, Jane's shoes, 
children's toys, the ox's horn, kings, queen's, 
tongs, h^t, scissars, Robert's boot, baby's cradle, 
beauty's pride, the soldiers' tents, the man's coat, 
the women's needles. 



* One method of using the above exercises is as follows : 
Father, a uoun, singular (number), nuucuKne (gender), the nomiMMim 
(case). 
Proihera, a noun, plural, maseuKne, nominative. 
Mother' Sj a noun, singular, feminine, poaaewivet 
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III.— ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word added to a Doun to 
express some quality or attribute of the object 
named ; as, a good boy, a red rose. 

Adjectives have three states or degrees of com- 
parison; the Positive, Comparative, and Superla- 
tive. 

The Positive expresses the simple quality. 

The Comparative expresses a higJier or lower 
degree of the quality. 

The Superlative expresses the highest or lowest 
degree of the quality. 

The Comparative is generally formed by adding 
r or er to the positive ; as, able^ abler ; sweety 
sweeter ; and the Superlative, by adding st or est ; 
as, able, ablest ; sweet, sweetest. 

Adjectives of more than mie syllable are generally com- 
pared by prefixing more and most ; as, more suitable, moit 
suitable; or less and least; as, /e«s joyous, least ^ojoub. 

When -er or -est is added to an adjective ending in y 
preceded hy a consonant, the y is changed into i ; as, prettyy 
prettier, prettiest ; but if a vowel precede the y, the y is not 
changed ; as, gay, gayer, gayest. 

When -er or -est is added to an adjective of one syllable, 
ending in a single consonant preceded by a single voufel, the 
final consonant is doubled ; as, thin, thinner, thinnest. 

Nouns are often used as adjectives ; as, a gold rin^, a silver 
cup. Adjectives are often used as nouns ; as, much good. 

Some adjectives do not properly admit of comparison ; as, 
true, perfect, universal, chief y extreme. 

Much is applied to things weighed or measured ; many to 
those that are numbered. 

Elder and eldest is applied to persons ; older and oldest to 
things. 

C 
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Some Adjectives are compared 

Positive, Comparative. 

Good 

Bad, evil, or ill 

Little 

Much or many 

Late 

Near 

Far 

Fore 

Old 



better 

■worse 

less 

more 

later or latter 

nearer 

farther 

former 

older or elder 



irregularly : — 

Superlative, 

best 

worst 

least 

most 

latest or last 

ueai*e8t or next 

farthest 

foremost or first 

oldest or eldest 



EXERCISE. 



Write the comparatives and superlatives of the foU 

lowing A djeciives : — 

Hot, happy, blue, mighty, bold, brave, prim, 
dull, flat, brown, worthy, new, safe, handsome, 
holy, bitter, white, black, red. 



IV.-PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word used mstead of a noun ; 
as, John is a good boy ; he obeys the master. 

There are three kinds of pronouns ; Personal, 
Eelative> and Adjective. 

1. Personal Pronouns. 

The Personal Pronouns are I, thou, he, she, it. 

Personal Pronouns are said to be of the first, 
second, or third person. 

The first person represents the person who 
speaks ; the second, the person spoken to ; and 
thft fhird, the person spoken of. 
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The Personal Pronouns have number^ gender, 
and ease^ and are thus decUned : — 

Singular, Plural. 

Pers. Gen. Kom. Poss. , Obj, Nam. Poss. Ohj, 

1. m. or/. I Mine Ma We Ours XTs 

2. iw. or/. Thou Thine Thee J y®^*" Tours You 

n. m. He His Him') 

3. /. She Hers Her jThey Theirs Them 
3. n. It Its It > 

Ye is sometimes used instead of you in tlie objective, as, 
" Comfort ye my people." 

Hers, Us, ours, yours, theirs, should never be written, hcr's, 
it's, our*s, your*s, their*8. 

The compound personal pronouns, myself, thyself, himself, 
Ac. are commonly joined either to the simple pronoun or to 
an ordinary noun to make it more emphatic. 

Self, when used alone, is a noun ; as, " Our fondness for 
self id hurtful to others." 

^. Relative Pronouns. 

A Belative Pronoun is a word that refers to a 
noun or pronoun before it, called the antecedent ; 
as^ the master who taught us, &c. 

The simple relatives are who, which, and that ; 
they are alike in both numbers. 

Who is thus declined : 

Singular and Plural. 
Nom. Who 

Poss. Whose 

Obj. Whom 

Who is applied to persons ; as, the boy who. 

Which is applied to inferior animals^ and 
things wi/hout life ; as, the dog which barks ; the 
book which was lost. 
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That is often used instead of who or wMchy 
and is applied to persons, animals^ or things; as^ 
the boy that reads ; the book that was lost. 

What is a compound relative, including both 
the antecedent and the relative ; as, this is wJiat 
I wanted ; that is to say, the thing which I v^ranted. 

In aeking questions, who^ which, and what^ are called inter^ 
rogativet ; as, Who said that ? What did he do ? 

The Relative is always of the tame gender^ number^ asd 
person as its antecedent ; but not always in the same c(ue. 

The Kelative sometimes refers to a whole clause as its an- 
tecedent ; as. The Bill was rejected by the Lords, which ex- 
cited no small degree of jealousy and discontent ; that is, 
which thing y or circumstance^ excited, &c. 

Who is applied to inferior animals, when they are repre- 
sented as speaking and acting like rational beings. 

Whoever^ whosoever^ and whoso, are compound relatives, 
equal to He who ; or, 2'hs person that, 

3. Adjective Pronouns. 
There are four classes of Adjective Pronouns. 

1 . The Possessive, my, thy, his, her, our, your, 
their, its, own. 

2. The Distributive, each, every, either, 
neither. 

3. The Demonstrative, this, that, mth. their 
plurals, these, those. 

4. The Indefinite, none, any, all, such, whole, 
some, both, one, other, another ; the last three are 
declined like nouns. 

His and her are possessive pronouns, when placed imme- 
diately before nouns ; but when they stand by themselves, 
his is accounted the possessive case of the personal pronoun 
"^ her the objective of she. 
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That is sometimes a Eelativef sometimes a Datnonatrative 
pronoun, and sometimes a Conjunction, 

That is a Relative when it can be turned into who or 
which, without destroying the sense ; as, ** The days thut (or 
which) are past are gone for ever." 

That is a Demonstrative pronoun when it is placed imme- 
diately before a noun, expressed or understood ; as, " that 
book is new ;'** " that is not the one I want." 

That is a Conjunction when it marks a consequence, a pur- 
pose, or a final end ; as, '* He was so proud, that he wan 
universally despisod." " He answered, that he never was so 
happy as he is now." "Live well, that you may die well.'* 

All the tnof^'ni/ff pronouns (except none), and even the 
demonstrative f distributive, and poasesaive, are adjeolivea be- 
longing to nouns either expressed or understood ; and in 
parsing they may be called a^ectives. 

None is used in both numbers ; but it cannot be joined to 
a noun. The phrase none other should be no other. 

EXERCISE. 

JFIiat kind of Pronoun is — 

Mine^ these, we, them, thou, hers, that, my, 
this, our, whom, his, thy, he, it, those, who, us, 
their, me, ours, whose, him, thine, your, they, her, 
its, ye, I, she, self, which ? 

What are the person, number, gender, and case 6f — 

Our, her, him, them, you, us, mine, thee, what, 
those, whom, this, their, which, it, she, you, who, 
theirs, these, I, thy, that, she, your, selves ? 

v.— VERBS. 

A Verb is a word by which we tell or assert 
something : it expresses being, doing, or suffering,* 
as, / am, I love, I am loved. 

Verbs may be divided into three classes : Trail- 
sitive, Intransitive, and Neuter. 

* /.«., being acted upon or enduring some action. 

c3 
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A Transitive Verb is one that expresses an 
action, the effect of which passes from the agent 
or doer to some object ; as, the ox eats grass. 

An Intransitive Verb is one that expresses an 
action, the effect of which is confined- to the agent 
and does not pass to any object ; as, the hoy jumps. 

A Neuter Verb is one that simply expresses 
being y state, or condition ; as, the child sleeps, lam. 

Neuter, when applied to verbs, intimirtes that they are 
neither transitive nor intransitive. 

Verbs are inflected or modified to express 
ITumber, Person, Kood, Tense, and Voice. 

1. Number. 

Verbs have two Numbers, the Singular and 
the Plural ; as, he is, they are. 

2. Persons. 

Verbs have three Persons in each number; 
as, / love, thou lovest ; he loves, we love, you love, 

they love. 

3. Moons. 

Verbs have five moods; the Indicative, the 
Potential, the Subjunctive, the Imperative, and 
the Infinitive. 

The Indicative mood simply asserts or denies a 
fact; as. He loves; he is loved; or it asks a 
question ; as, Lovest thou me ? 

The Potential mood implies possibility, liberty, 
power, will, or obligation ; as, The wind may 
blow ; we may walk or ride ; I can swim ; he 
would not stay ; you should obey your parents. 
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The Subjunctive mood representsan action under 
a condition or supposition, motive^ wish, &c., and 
is preceded by a conjunction, expressed or under- 
stood, and followed by another verb ; as, If thy 
presence go not with us, carry us not up hence. 

The Imperative mood commands, exhorts, or 
entreats; as. Do this; remember thy Creator; 
hear, O my people ; go thy way. 

The Infinitive mood expresses an action in si 
general manner, without distinction of number 
or person, and commonly has the preposition to 
before it ; as, To love, 

4. Tenses.* 

There are six tenses, the Present, the Fast, the 
Perfects the Pluperfect, the Future, and the 
Future Perfect. 

The Present tense expresses what is going on 
now; as, I hoe you; I strike the table. 

The Past Tense represents the action or event 
either as past or finished; as. He broke the 
bottle ; or it represents the action as unfinished 
at a certain time past ; as. My father was coming 
home when I met him. 

The Perfect tense implies that the action or 
event has just been finished, or occurred in a 
period of time not yet completed ; as, John has 
cut his finger ; I have sold my horse to-day. 

The Pluperfect tense represents an event as 
past before another event happened ; as. All the 

* Soma further remarks on the Moods and Tenses will bo found "- 
pagoSS. 
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judges Imd taken their places before Sir Roger 
came. 

The Future tense represents the action as yet 
to come ; as^ I shall see you again. 

The Future Perfect tense intimates that the 
action will be fully accomplished, at, or before the 
time of another future action or event ; as, I sliall 
have learned my lesson before I go to bed. 

5. Participles. 

Verbs have two Participles, the Present or 
Imperfect, ending in -ing ; and the Past or Perfect, 
endmg, (when regular) in -ed. 

Participles are so called because thej participate in the 
nature both of a Verb and an Adjective. As verbs they imply 
action ; as adjectives they are placed before nouns ; thus, 
The child is playing with a broken toy. 

6. Voice. 

Transitive Verbs have two Voices^ or forms 
of expressing the action, viz., the Active Voice 
and the Passive Voice. 

The Active Voice expresses, that the action 
denoted by the Verb is done by the subject of the 
sentence ; as, James strikes the table. They ar- 
fived-at this conclusion. 

The Passive Voice expresses, that the action 
denoted by the verb is done to the subject of the 
sentence ; as. The table is struck by James. This 
conclusion was arrived^at by them. 

The Passive Voice is formed by putting the 
Past participle of any Active Transitive vevh after 
Verb to be in its various Moods and Tenses. 
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7. AuxiLiAEY Verbs. 

The verbs be, doy have, shall, will, may, can, 
and must, are called Auxiliary or helping verbs, 
because they are frequently combined with other 
verbs in order to indicate number^ person^ mood^ 
tense, or voice. 

These Auxiliary Verbs are in reality separate 
verbs, and were formerly used as such, having 
after them either the Fast Participle or the In- 
finitive Mood with the preposition to omitted a 
it is after bid, dare, need, i^c. Be, do, have, and 
mil are often used as principal verbs. 

Many of the auxiliary verbs are defective, having 
only the Present and Past Indicative : thus, 

Prea. Shall, ixrill, may, can, must. 
Fast, Should, would, might, could, 

Conjugation op the Verb 

TO BE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Flural, 

1. I am 1. We are 

2. Thou art 2. Ye or you* are 

3. He, she, or it is 3. They are 

Fast. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I was 1. We were 

2. Thou wast 2. Ye or you were 

3. He, she, or it was 3. They were 



* You always Uket a plural verb, STen though applied to a sin^ 
IndiTidual. 
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Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I haye been 1. We hare been 

2. Thou hast been 2. Ye or you have been 

3. He, she, or it lias been 3. They have been 

Pluperfect. 

Sinffular, Plural, 

1. I had been 1. We had been 

2. Thou hadst been 2. Ye or you had been 

3. He, she, or it had been 3. They had been 

Future. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I shall or will be 1. We shall or will be 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be 2. Ye or you shall or will be 
8. He, she, or it will be 3. They shall or will be 

Future Perfect. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I shall or will have been 1. We shall or will hare been 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have 2. Ye or you shall or will hare 

been been 

3. He, she, or it shall or 3. They shall or will have 

will haye been been 



Potential Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1 . I may or can be 1. We may or can be 

2. Thou mayest or canst be 2. Ye or you may or can be 

3. He, she, or it may or can be 3. They may or can be 

Past. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, &c. be 1. We might be 

2. Thou mightest be 2. Ye or you might be 
8. He, she, or it might be 3. They might bo 
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Perfect. 

Singular. Flural. 

1 . I mvf or can have been 1. We may or can haye been 

2. Thou mayest or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 

been been 

3. He, she, or it may or can 3. They may or can hare 

have been been 

Plupsrfect. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I might, &c. have been 1. We might hare been 

2. Thou mightest have been 2. Ye or you might have been 

3. Hc,8he,or itmight hayo been 3. They might haye been 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Eresent Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I be 1. If we bo 

2. If thou bo*8t 2. If ye or you be 

3. If he, she, or it bo 3. If they be 

Past. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I were 1. If we were 

2. If thou wcrt 2. If ye or you were 

3. If he, she, or it were 3. If they were 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural, 

Be, or be thou Be, or be yo or you 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. To be. Perfect. To haye been* 

Participles. 

Present. Being Past. Been 
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EXERCISE ON THE VERB TO BE. 

Give the mood^ tense, number and person of the verbs in the 
foUowing aentencea : — 

Snow is white ; he was a good boy ; we have 
been unhappy ; if I were older ; she may be rich ; 
thou mightest be wiser ; be wise to-day ; they 
might have been better ; you -will be late ; they 
would have been excellent scholars*; be attentive 
pupils ; if it be so ; it may be very different ; they 
will have been unworthy of respect. 



Of Shall and Will. 

Will, in the Jirat person singular and plural^ intimates 
a reiolution and a promise ; as, I vnU not let thee go, except 
thou bless me. We will go with you. 

Willy in the Mcoiuj and MtVcf persons, oommonlj/oyv/e//^; 
as, He will reward the righteous. You, or thej, will berery 
happy there. 

Shall, in the ^r«/ person, ordj foretells ; as, I, or we, 
shall go to-morrow. In the second and Mtr^ persons. Shall 
promises, commands, or threatens ; as, They, or you, shall be 
rewarded. Thou ahalt not steal. 

But this must be understood of affirmative sentences only; 
for when the sentence is interrogatiye, just the reverse com- 
monly takes place ; as, Shall I send you a little of the pie P 
that is, toill you permit me to send it? Will James return 
to-morrow ? that is, do you expect him ? 

When the second and third persons are represented as the 
subjects of their own expressions or their own thoughts, 
Shall foretells, as in the frst person ; as, " He says he 
shall be a loser by this bargain." " Do you suppose you 
shall go ?" and will promises, as in the first person ; as, 
" He says he will bring Pope's Homer to-morrow." " You 
say you will certainly come." 

Should andiKTOuld are subject to the same rules ^sshall 
andwi//; they are generally attended with a supposition; 
as, Were I to rim, I should soon be fatigued, &c. 
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Conjugation op the Active Voice. 



TO LOVE. 

•Indicative Mood. 

Prssent [Indefinite.] 
Singular, Fiural. 

1. I love !• We love 

2. ThouIoTCst 2. You love 

3. He loTCS or loveth 3. They Iotc 

Past [Indefinite.] 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I loved 1- We loved 

2. Thou lovedst 2. You loved 

3. He loved 3. They loved 

[Present] Perfect. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I have loved 1. Wo have loved 

2. Thou hast loved 2. You have loved 

3. He has or hath loved 8. They have loved 

[Past Perfect] or Pluperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had loved 1. We had loved 

2. Thou hadst loved 2. You had loved 

3. He had loved 8. They had loved 

Puture [Indefinite J 

Singular. _ , ^-f'"^^':,, , 

1. I Shan or wiU love 1. We shall or will love 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt love 2. You shall or will love 
8. He shall or will love 3. They shall or wiU lovo 

D 
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Future Perfect. 

Singular. Fhtral. 

1. I shall or vriU have loyed 1. We shall or will hare loyed 

2. Thou shalt or wilt haye 2. You shall or will have 

loved loved 

3. He shall or will have 3. They shall or will haro 

loved loved 



Potential Mood. 

Present. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I may or can love 1. We may or can love 

V ^'^Kftt mayest cr canst love 2. You may or can love 

3. He may or can love 3. They may or can love 

Past. 

Singular* Plural, 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should love should love 

2. Thou mightest, couldst, 2. You might, could, would, 

wouldst, or shouldflt love or should love 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They mighty could, would, 

or should love or should love 

Perfect. 

Singular, Plural, 

1* I may or can have loved 1. We may or can have loved 
2, Thou mayect or canst have 2. You may or can have 

loved loved 

8. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 

loved loved 

Pluperfect. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We, might, could, would, 

should have loved or should have loved 

2. Thou mightest, &c., have 2. You might, &c.,liave loved 

loved. 

3. He might, &c., have loved 3. They might, &c., have loved 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. If I loye 1. If we lore 

2. If thou lore 2. If you lore 
8. If he lore 3. If they love* 

Imperative Mood. 

Singulafi Plural, 

2. Lore, or lore thou, or 2. Lore, or lore ye or you, 

do thou lovef or do ye love 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. To love Perfect. To hare loved 

Participles. 

Present (or Imperfect). Loving Past. Loved 

Perfect. Having loved 

Exercise on the Active Voice. 

}:We love hini;§ James loves me; it amuses 
him; we shall conduct them; they will divide 

* The remaining tAnges in the Subjanctive mood are. In every renpect, 
similar to the corresponding tenses of the Indicatiye, with the additiou 
to the verb of a conjunction expressed or implied, denoting a condition 
or supposition. 

t The Imperative Mood is not entitled to l^rM persons. In strict pro- 
priety it has only the aeeond person in botli numbers ; for when I say. 
Let me love, I mean, Permit ittou me to love. Hence, let me lorn Is con- 
strued thus : let thou me {to) love, or do thou let me (to) love. To, the sign 
of the infinltiye, Is not used after leL No one will say that permit (vie to 
love) is the first person singular, imperative mood : then why should 
let (vui to love), which is exactly similar, be called the 4r«( person? 

% The Nominative expresses the agent or doer ; the objective, the object 
whether person or thing, acted on, 

i We may parse the first sentence as follows:— TFie love him, 

We, the first personal pronoun, plural, masculine, or fern, the Nomi- 
native. 

Love, a verb active, the first penon, plural, present, Indicatire. 

Efm, the third personal pronoun, singular, masculine, the Objectiv*. 
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the spoil ; soldiers should defend their country ; 
friends invite friends ; she can read her lesson ; 
she may play a tune; you might please her; 
thou mayest ask him ; he may have betrayed us ; 
we might have diverted the children ; John can 
deliver the message. 

I love ; to love ; love ; reprove thou ; has 
loved; we tied the knot; if we love; if thou 
love; they could have commanded armies; to 
love ; to baptize ; to have loved ; loved ; loving ; 
to survey ; having surveyed ; write a letter ; read 
your lesson; thou hast obeyed my voice; honour 
thy father. 

Conjugation of the Passive Voies. 

TO BE LOVED. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present [Indefinite.] 
Sinffular, Plural, 

1. Am loTod 1. Are loved 

2. Art loyed 2. Are loved 
8. Is loved 8. Are loved 

Fast [Indefinite.] 

Sinffular. Plural, 

1. Was loved 1. Were loved 

2. Wast loved 2. Were loved 
8. Was loved 8. Were loved 

[Present] Perfect. 
Singular- Plural, 

1. Have been loved 1. Have been loved 

2. Hast been loved 2. Have been loved 
8. Has been loved 8. Have been loved 
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[Fast Perfect] or Pluperfect. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. Had been lored 1. Had been loved 

2. Hadst been loved 2. Had been loved 
d. Had been loved 3. Had been loved 

Future [Indefinite.] 

Singular. Plural, 

1, Shall or will be loved 1. Shall or will be loved 

2. Shalt or wilt be loved 2. Shall or will be loved 
8. Shall or wiU be loved 3. Shall or will be loved 

Future Perfect. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. Shall or will have been loved 1. Shall or will have been loved 

2. Shalt or wilt have been loved 2. Shall or will have been loved 

3. Shall or will have been loved 3. Shall or will have been loved 

Potential Mood. 

Present. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. ICay or can be loved 1. Majr or can be loved 

2. Mayest or canst be loved 2. May or can be loved 

3. May or can be loved 3. May or can be loved 

Past. 

Singular^ Plural, 

1. Might, &c. be loved 1. Might be loved 

2. Mightest be loved 2. Might be loved 

3. Might be loved 3. Might be loved 

Perfect. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. May, &c. have been loved 1. May have been loved 

2. Mayest have been loved 2. May have been loved 

3. May have been loved 3. May have been loved 

Pluperfect. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. Might, &c. have been loved 1. Might have been loved 

2. Mightest have been loved 2. Might have been loved 

3. Might have been loved 3. Might have been loved 

D 3 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. If I be loved 1. If we be loved 

2. If thou be loved 2. If you be loved 

3. If he be loved 3. If thej be loved 

Fast. 

Swvgular. Plural. 

1. If I were loved 1. If we were loved 

2. If thou wcrt loved 2. If you were loved 
8. If he were loved 3. If they were loved 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular, PluraU 

2. Be thou loved 2. Be ye or you loved 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present. To be loved Perfect. To have been loved 

Participles. 

Present or Imperfect. Being loved. Past. Been loved. 
Perfect. Having been loved. 

Exercise on the Passive Voice. 

They are loved ; we were loved ; thou art loved ; 
it is loved ; she was loved ; he has been loved ; 
you have been loved ; I have been loved ; thou 
hadst been loved ; we shall be loved ; thou wilt 
be loved ; they will be loved ; I shall have been 
loved ; you will have been loved. 

He can be loved ; thou mayest be loved ; she 
must be loved ; they might be loved ; ye would 
be loved; they should be loved ; I could beloved; 
thon canst have been loved ; it may have been 
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loved ; yoa might have been loved ; if I be loved ; 
thou wert loved ; we be loved ; they be loved. — 
Be thou loved ; be ye loved ; you be loved. — 
To be loved ; loved ; having been loved ; to have 
been loved ; being loved. 



On the Inflexions op Verbs. 

The only parts of an English verb that are 
formed bv inflexion are : — 

1 . The first person singular of the Fast tense. 

2. The second person singular of the Present 
and Past tenses in the Indicative Mood^ formed 
by adding -st or -est to the first person. 

2. The third person singular of the Present 
Indicative, formed by adding -eth, -th, or-s to the 
iirst person. 

4. The Present Participle, formed by adding 
-ing to the Present Infinitive. 

5. The Past Participle, formed (regularly) by 
the addition of -d or -ed to the Present Infinitive. 

Verbs of one syllable, or verbs accented on the last sylla- 
ble, ending Tritli a single consonant preceded by a single 
vowel, double that consonant before -eth, -ed, and -ing ; as, 
beg, beggeth, beggedf begging ; bestir^ beatirreth, bestirred, be' 
stirring. 

Verbs ending in y, preceded by a consonant, change y 
into ie in the second and third persons singular, and in the 
past participle ; as, carry, carrieet^ carries^ carrieth, carried. 

Verbs ending in y, preceded by a vowel, do not change tlie 
y in the preoe£ng inflexions, except lay, pay, and say, which 
make laid^ paid, said. 

Verbs ending in e mute drop the e before the terminations 
•ing, -est, -eth ; as, write, writing, writeai, writetk. 
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The present participle of yerbs ending in y retains the y ; 
as, carrying y playinff. 

Yerbs in ie form the present participle with y instead of 
ie ; as, die, dying. 



Additional Bemarks on the Moods and 

Tenses. 

There are^ strictly speakings but four moods in 
English^ the Indicative^ Imperative^ the Subjunc- 
tive, and the Infinitive. 

The name of Potential mood has been given to the combi- 
nations of the auxiliary verbs may, might, can, could, wouid, 
should and must, with the infinitive mood. Such forms, as, / 
can tcrite, are no more moods, properly so called, than Je puis 
^crire, in French, or possum scribere, in Latin. 

The Verb in English has really but two tenses, 
the Present and the Past, as these tenses are 
the only ones formed by inflexion. 

All ideas of Tense, or the Time^when an action 
happens, are of course included under the terms. 
Past, Present, or Future. 

An action, however, may be viewed as Perfect, 
that is to say. Completed, — or Imperfect, that is, 
in progress at any of these periods of time. 

It may be that no idea is intended to be con- 
veyed with reference to the completion of the act, 
but the assertion is made Indefiiiitely. 

Thus we have at least three ideas connected 
with either past, present, or future time, and 
hence arise nine (3 X 3) tenses or manners of indi- 
cating the time and completion of an action^ viz.: — 
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c Indefinite, as, I ran 

Fast . . . •?Imperf. or FrogressiTe, as^ I tins runni^. 
i Perfect or Oomplete, aa^ I had nan. 

ilndefinite, 09, Irtin. 

Present -<Iniperf. or Progressive, as^ I am running. 
cPerfect or Complete, a«, I have run. 

i Indefinite, as, I shall run. 

Future < Imperf. or Progressive, a«, I shall be running. 
C Perfect or Complete, as^ I shall have run. 

On the Fast Tense. 

The Past Indefinite (commonly called the Past 
Tense) represents an action or event simply as 
past or finished ; thns^ He broke the bottle, and 
the v^ine was lost. It is also frequently used 
to mark the habitual occurrence of an action; 
as. He came every day at six o'clock ; that is, he 
used to come. 

The Past Imperfect represents an action as in- 
complete or in progpress at the time mentioned ; 
as, I was speaking when he entered the room. 

The Past Perfect (or Pluperfect) represents an 
action or event as having been completed before 
another past event occurred ; thus, All the judges 
had taken their places before Sir Roger came. 

On the Present Tense. 

The Present Indefinite Tense represents an ac- 
tion as occurring at the present moment without 
any definite statement as to its completion or 
otherwise, as, / write. It sometimes expresses a 
habit or custom, as, he smokes ; she rides every day. 
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T^e Present Imperfect or FrogressiYe repre- 
sents an action or event as in the course of fulfil- 
ment at the present time ; ha, I am studying my 
lesson. 

The Present Perfect (or Perfect) denotes : — 

1 . An action newly finished ; as, I have heard 
great news. The postman has arrived, but he fias 
brought no letters for you. 

2. An action done in a definite space of time 
(such as a day, a week, a year), a part of which has 
yet to elapse ; as, I have spent this day well. 

3. An action perfected some time ago, but 
the consequences of which extend to the present 
time ; as. We have rieglected our duty, and are 
therefore unhappy. 

Duration or existence requu*e8 the perfect ; as, He has 
been dead four days. We say, Cicero ha$ written orations, 
"because the orations are still in existence ; but we cannot 
say, Cicero has writtett poems, because the poems do not 
exist ; they are lost ; therefore, we must say, " Cicero wrote 
poems." 

On the Future Tense. 

The Future Indefinite Tense simply represents 
an action or event as future, without reference to 
its state of completion ; as, I shall come to-morrow. 

The Future Imperfect or Frogressiye represents 
an action or event as proceeding at some future 
period ; as, / shall be uniting at four o'clock. 

The Future Perfect represents an action or 
event (at present incomplete) as completed before 
smnfher future action or event takes place; as, I 
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shall have finished my breakfast before he goes 
out. • 

On the Formation of the Tenses. 

The Present and Past Indefinite are the only 
tenses formed in English by inflexion ; as^ I write^ 
thou ivriiest, &c. ; I ivrotey thou tvrotest, &c. 

The Imperfect or Progressiye tenses are formed 
by the verb to be and the {present or) imperfect 
participle in -ing ; as^ I am coming ; I was writing ; 
I shall he sleeping. 

By adding the Present (or Imperfect) Participle to 
the perfect tenses of the verb to be we obtain other Oom- 
pound progressive forms, marking a continued action, 
thus : — 
Present Perfect Progressive — I have been writing. 
Past Perfect Progressive — I had been writing. 
Future Perfect Progressive — I shall have been 

[wrttingy &c. 

The Perfect Tenses are formed by the verb to 
have, and the perfect (or past) participle ; as, He 
has written a letter ; the fleet had arrived. 

The Future tenses are formed by the auxiliary 
verb shall or will and the infinitive mood with the 
preposition to omitted ; as, We will wait till you 
come. 

The Present and Past IndicatlYe may be conju- 
gated with the auxiliary verb do. This is called 
the Emphatic form, or when used in a question, 
the Interrogative form : thus : — 



Emphatic. 

Present, I do write,* &c. 
Past, I did write, &c. 



Interrogative. 

Do I write, &c. 
Did I write^ &c. 
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All the Moods and Tensea of the Passive Voiue 
are formed by Atpdliaiy Verbs. 

The Progressive or Imperfeet form of the Pas- 
sive Voice is made by adding the Present (or Ln- 
perfect) participle passive to the Indefinite for jis 
of th^ verb to be ; thus :— 

Present Imperfect or Progressive, The letter U being 
written. 

Past Imperfect or Progressive, The letter was being 
vritten, 

Future Imperfect op Progressive, The letter will be 
being written, &o. 

It is doubtful whether the compound progressive forms, 
iave been being written, had been being written^ shall have 
ieen being written, &c., are ever used by good writers. 



Ibregular Verbs. 

A Eegular verb is one that forms its past tense 
and past participle by adding d or -ed to the pre- 
sent ; as, love, loved, loved. 

An Irregnlar verb is one that does not form 
both its past tense and past participle by adding d 
or -ed to the present ; as, 

Present. Past Past Participle. 

Abide abode abode 

Am was been 

Arise arose arisen 

Awake awoke r* awaked 

Bear, to bring forth bore, bare bom 

* Those verbs which aie conjugated regularly, as veil as irragularl7. 
are marked with an b. 
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4.1 


Present. 


Fast. 


Fast Farticiple. 


Bear, to oLtry 


hore, or bare borne 


Beat 


beat 


beaten^ or beat 


Begin 
Bend 


began 
bent B 


begun 
bent R 


Bereave 


bereft r 


bereft R 


Beseech 
Bid* 


besought besought 
bad, or bade bidden, or bid 


Bind^ un- 


bound 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


bitten, or bit 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke 


broken 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Bring 
Boild^ re^ 


brought 
built R 


brought 
built R 


Burst 


burst 


burst 


Buy 
Cast 


bought 
cast 


bought 
cast 


Catch 
Chide 


caught 
chid 


caught 
chidden 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Cleave^ to adhere 


clave R 


cleaved 


Cleave^ to split 


clove, or cleft cloven, or cleft 


CUng 
Clothe 


clung 
clothed 


. clung 
clad R 


Come 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Creep 
Crow 


crept 
crew R 


crept 
crowed 


Cut 


cut 


cut 



* Compound verbs are ooojagated like the simple ones from which 
they are formed; M,/orlnd,/(n'lade,/orlriddau 
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Present. 


Part. 


Past Particiiile. 


Dare,* to venture 


durst 


dared 


Deal 


dealt 


dea't 


Dig 


dug 


dug 


Do^ un- 


did 


done 


Draw, with' 


drew 


drawn 


Drink 


drank 


drunk 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Dwell 


dwelt R 


dwelt B 


Eat 


ate 


eaten 


FaU, be- 


feU 


fallen 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Find 


found 


found 


Flee, from a foe 


fled 


fled 


FliDg 


flung 


flung 


Fly, as a bird 


flew 


flown 


Forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


Forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Get, be- for- 


got, or gat 


got, or gottent 


Gild 


gilt B 


giltB 


Gird, be- en- 


girt B 


girtB 


Give, /or- mis- 


gave 


given 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grave, en- 


graved 


graven 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow 


grew 


grown 



* Pai-e to challenge is regular. 

t (7o»e» ia nearly o&mI«Cc. Its compound /or^»«n is still in good um. 
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Present. 


Past. 


Fast Participle. 


Hang 


hung 


hung* 


Have 


had 


had 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Hew 


hewed 


hewn R 


Hide 


hid 


hidden, or hid 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Hold, be- with' 


held 


held 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Kneel 


knelt R 


knelt R 


Knit 


knit R 


knit R 


Know 


knew 


known 


Lade 


laded 


laden 


Lay, in- 


laid 


laid 


Lead, 77125- 


led 


led 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


Jet 


let 


Lie, to lie down 


ilay 


lain, or lien 


Load 


loaded 


laden r 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


made 


made 


Mean 


meant 


meant 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown 


Pay, re- 


paid 


paid 


Put 


put 


put 


Quit 


quit, or quitted quit R 


Read 


read 


read 


Kend 


rent 


rent 



* Hana, to take away life by hanging, is regular ; as. The robber was 
hanged, but the gown was hung up. 
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Fluent. 


Past. 


Past Participle. 


Bid 


rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode 


ridden 


Sing 


rang 


rung 


Rise^ 0- 


rose 


risen 


Rive 


rived 


riven 


Run 


ran 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn R 


Say 


said 


said 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seek 


sought 


sought 


Seethe 


seethed, or 


sod sodden 


SeU 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Set, be- 


set 


set 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Shape, mis- 


shaped 


shapen r 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven r 


Shear 


shore, r 


shorn 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shine 


shone R 


shone r 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Show* 


showed 


shown 


Shred 


shred 


shred 


Shut 


shut 


shut 


Sing 


sang 


sung 


Sink 


sank 


sunk 


Sit 


sat 


sat 


Slay 


slew 


slain 


Sleep 


slept 


slept 


* Or sheta, ahetoed, shetcn — pronounced show, &e* 
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Present. 


Past. 


Fast Participle. 


Slide 


slid 


slidden 


Sling 


slang 


slung 


Slink 


slank 


slunk 


SUt 


slit R 


slit R 


Smite 


smote 


smitten 


Sow 


sowed 


sown R 


Speaky be- 


spoke^ or spake spoken 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Spends mis- 


spent 


spent 


Spill 


spilt R 


spilt R 


Spin 


span 


spun 


Spit^ be- 


spat 


spitten, or spit 


Split 


split 


split R 


Spread^ be- 


spread 


spread 


Spring 


sprang 


sprung 


Stand, with" &c. 


stood 


stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Sting 


stung 


stung 


Stink 


stank 


stunk 


Stride^ be- 


strode 


stridden 


Strike 


struck 


struck, or stricken 


String 


strung 


strung 


Strive 


strove 


striven 


Strew, be- 


strewed 


strewed, or strewed 


Strow 


strewed 


strewn 


Swear 


swore, or sware sworn 


Sweat 


sweat 


sweat 


Sweep 


swept 


swept 


Swell 


swelled 


swollen R 


Swim 


swam 


swum 


Swing 


swang 


swung 



E 3 
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• 


Present. 


Past. 


Past Participle. 


Take, be- 


took 


taken 


Teach, miS' re- 


taught 


taught 


Tear 


tore, or tare 


t5rn 


Tell 


told 


told 


Think, he- 


thought 


thought 


Thrive 


throve 


thriven 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


trodden 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen b 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


wound 


wound 


Work 


wrought E 


wrought R 


Wring 


wrung 


wrung 


Write 


wrote 


written 









EXEECISE ON THE IRBEGHJLAB VERBS. 
Name the Fast Tense and Past Fartidple of 

Take, drive, creep, begin, abide, buy, bring, 
arise, catch, bereave, am^ burst, draw, drink, fly, 
flee, fall, get, give, go, feel, forsake, grow, have, 
hear, hide, keep, know, lose, pay, ride, ring, shake, 
run, seek, sell, see, sit, slay, slide. 
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VI.— ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a word joined to a verb, an ad- 
jective, or another adverb, to express some condi- 
tion of time, place, manner, degree, cause, &c. 
connected with the action, attribute, or event men- 
tioned; as^ Ann speaks well; John is remarkably 
diligent. 

Some adverbs are compared like adjectives, by 
adding -er and -est ; as, soon, sooner, soonest. 

Others are compared by more and most ; as, 
ivisely, more wisely, most wisely. 

A few adverbs are compared irregularly ; as, 

Pos. well, ill, little, much, 

Comp. better, 'worse, less, more, 

Superl. best, w^orst, least, most. 

Adverbs are of several kinds : — 

1. Of Place; as, Here, there, somewhere, 
nowhere, hither, thither, &c. 

2. Of Time ; as, Now, then, instantly, always, 
sometimes, never, &c. 

3. Of ftnality or Manner ; as, How, well, ill, 
softly, justly, righteously, &c. 

4. Of Quantity; as, Enough, quite, almost, 
much, too, exceedingly, &c. 

5. Of Number ; as. Once, twice, &;c. 

6. Of Order ; as. Secondly, thirdly, finally, &c. 

7. Of Inteirogation ; as, Why, wherefore, 
whether, &c. 
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8. Of Affirmation, Kegation, or Doubt; as, 
Yes, no, truly, verily, perhaps, perchance, &c. 

Adverbs of Manner or Quality mostly end in ly, and are 
formed from adjectives ; as, junt^ jtutly. They are iisuaUy 
compared by more and most. 

Some adverbs are formed from nouns orHidjectives by pre- 
fixing a-, &«-, or to- s aa^a-ahoref a-far ; bc'timet, be-side ; iO' 
day^ to-night* 

When more and mott qualify nouns they are adjectives f 
but in every other situation they are adverbs, 

Tthdapt yesterday, and to-morrow^ are really nouns, for 
they are parts of time ; as, Yesterday is past, to-day is passing, 
and we may never see to-morrow, — When these words answer 
to the question trAen, they are governed by a preposition 
understood ; as, When will John come home ? (on) to-morroWy 
for he went away (on) yesterday. 

Much is used, 1, as an adverb ; as, It is much better to live 
well than not. 

2, as an adjective ; as. In much wealth is much care. 

3, as a noun ; as. When much is promised, much is expected. 

EXERCISE. 
Form Adverbs from the following words : — 

Sleep, sweet, east, length, high, ready , head, 
wind, contrary, north, ground, slow, day, wry, 
morrow, merry, loud, all, out, side, stern, dry, in, 
side, south, home, bed, lee, end. 

Distinguish Adverbs from Adjectives in the foU 

lowing sentences : — 

A sweet apple; that bird sings sweetly; the 
virtuous are generally happy ; he who acts vir- 
tuously may expect to live happily ; profitable 
employment ; he is profitably employed ; we must 
be temperate, if we would be healthy; he lives 
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very temperately ; I shall be happy to see you ; 
they dwell together very happily ; no person could 
have acted more nobly, yet he was sadly disap- 
pointed; there is nothing in human life more 
amiable and respectable than the character of a 
truly humble and benevolent man. 



VII.— PREPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition is a word put before nouns and 
pronouns^ to show the relation between the person 
or thing named and some other idea expressed in 
the sentence ; as^ He sailed from Leith to London 
in two days. 



A LIST OF PREPOSITIONS. 



About 

Above 

Across 

After 

d^ainst 

Along 

Amid 

Amidst 

Among 

Amongst 

Around 

At 

Athwart 



Before 


For 


Behind 


From 


Below 


In 


Beneath 


Into 


Beside 


Near 


Besides 


Nigh 


Between 


Of 


Betwixt 


Off 


Beyond 


On 


By 


Over 


Down 


Save 


During 


Since 


£zcept 


Through 



Throughout 

Till 

To 

Towards 

Under 

Underneath 

Unto 

Up 

Upon 

With 

Within; 

Without 



Every preposition requires an objective case after it. 
When a preposition does not govern an objective case, it 
becomes an adverb ; as, He rides about. But in such phrases 
as eati ttp, hold out, fall on^ the words up, out, and on^ must 
be considered as a part of the verb, rather than as separate 
prepositions or adverbs. 

Some words are used as yrepositiont in one place, and as 
adverdi in another; thus, before is a prepontion when it 
refers to place ; as, He stood before the door ; and an adterb 
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when it refers to time ; as, Before the boy called thee, I saw 
thee. The word before^ howerer, and others in similar 
sitnations, may still be considered as prepositions, if we 
supply an appropriate noun ; as, Before the time that the 
boy, &c. 

The union of two or more words used as prepositions, 
forms a Prepositional phrase ; as, alonff wUA, for the 
sake of. 

VIIL-CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Coiqimotion is a word that joins the different 
parts of a complex or compound sentence together ; 
as. You and I must go to Leith ; but Peter must 
stay at home. 

Conjunctions have been divided into two 
classes : — 

1. Copulative; which join sentences together, 
and connect their meanings ; as, 

And 

Also 

As 

Because 

Both 

Except 

2. DiiSQunctive ; wbich join sentences together^ 

but disconnect their meanings ; as^ 

Either But Provided 

Neither However Still 

Or Nevertheless Tet 

Nor NotiiTithstanding &c. 

Several words which are given as adverbs by some writers, 
are given as conjunctions by others ; such as, Albeit^ ehe, more' 
overy likewiae, otherwiaef nevertheless^ then, ther^ore, wherefore. 

But in some cases is an adverb ; as, *' We are but (on/y) 
of yesterday, and know nothing." 

Sometimes the same words are used as conjunctions in 



For 


That 


If 


Therefore 


Likewise 


Though 


Moreover 


Too 


Since 


Wherefore 


Than 


&c. 
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one place, and as prepositions or adverbs in another ; as, 
Since (eonj.) we must part, let ns do it peaceably ; I have 
not seen him since (prep.) that time. 

The union of two or more words used as coujimctions, 
forms a Conjunctional phrase ; as, in order that, so fJten, 

IX.— INTERJECTIONS. 

An Xnteijection is a word which expresses a 
sudden emotion of the mind; as^ Oh, what a 
sight is here ! TFell done f 

A LIST OF INTEEJEOTIONS. 

Adieu ! ah ! alas ! alack ! away ! aha ! begone ! 
hark ! ho ! ha ! he ! hail ! halloo ! hum ! hush ! 
huzza ! hist ! hey-day ! lo ! O ! oh I strange ! 
O brave ! pshaw I see ! well-a-day ! &c. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections, 
in the following : — 

Either write properly, ox* not at all. The work 
will proceed at once, if you give the necessary 
plans to the builder. But thou, Hope ! with 
eyes so fair. Hark, hark, the lark at Heaven^s 
gate sings. I am acquainted with him, but not 
with her. On my return from the continent I 
lived some time in Bristol, and afterwards in Lon- 
don. Though I fall, I shall not be utterly cast 
down. They were not so attentive as they ought 
to have been. He looked as if he were very angry. 
Alas ! my brother ! In order that you may suc- 
ceed, you must be diligent and persevering. 
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ON PARSING. 

Parsing is, strictly speaking, merely the telling whattpart 
of speech each word in a sentence is. 

This Simple parsing should be commenced at a Yery 
early stage of the pupil's progress. 

The following exercises, which contain all the parts of 
speech, promiscuously arranged, may be used thus : — 

1. After the pupil has learned the definition of a noun, let 
him be exercised in going over any part of the exercises in 
parsing, and pointing out the Nouns only, 

2. After learning the definition of an adjective, let him be 
exercised in selecting all the Adjectives from the other 
words, and telling wAy they are adjectives. 

3. After learning all the Pronouns very accurately by 
heart, let him point them out in addition to the nouns and 
adjectives. 

4. Then the Verb, without at first telling what sort^ or 
what number^ or person, or tensCy till he can distinguish it with 
great readiness. 

5. Then let him learn the definition of an Adverb > after 
which exercise him orally witli many short sentences, con- 
taining adverbs, and then let him point out adverbs firomthe 
book. 

6. Learn all the Prepositions by heart, for it is impos- 
sible to give such a definition of a preposition as will lead a 
child to distinguish it with certainty from every other sort of 
word. 

7. Learn the Conjunctions and Interjections. 

8. After this, the pupil may go over all the exercises by 
parsing every word in the most simple manner; viz., by 
saying such a word — a nonn^ aingularf without telling its geit' 
der and caae— ~8uch a word, a verb, without telling its na- 
ture, number, person, tense, and rnood. 

In the next course, he should go over the exercises, andteU 
every thing about nouns, verbs, &o., as shown in the example 
below. This might be termed Etymological Parsing. 
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When ftuther adyanced, the pupil may give the reasons 
and nutaz rules for the yarious constructions, and this wiU 
complete the full Syntactical parsing. 



Examples of Pausing. 

I. A man, when he swears to the truth of his tale, tacitlj 
acknowledges that his hare word does not deserve credit. 

A . . . indef. art. qualifying man. 

man. . com. noun, masc, sing., nom. [subject to the verb 

acknowledges."] 
"Wlien . ady. of time, qualifying swears, 
he • • 8rd pers. pron., masc, sing., nom. [fabj. to verb 

swears.^ 
sowars . irreg. act. verb, indie, pres., third, siug., [agreeing 

with its subject he."} 
to . • . prep., [governing objective case truth.J 
the . . def. art., qualifying truth. 

truth . abstract noun, neut., sing., obj., [gov. by prep, to."} 
of. . \ prep. [gov. obj. tale.'] 

his . . possess, pron., 3rd pers., masc, qualifying tale. 
tale . . com. noun, neut., sin^., obj., [gov. by prep, o/.'} 
tacitly . adv. of manner, qualifying acknowledges, 
acknowledges . reg. act. trans., verb, indie, pres., third, 

sing., [agreeing with the subject man,] 
that . . conjunction. 

his . . poss. pron., 3rd pers., masc, qualifying word, 
hare . .adj. pos. deg., qualifying word. 
"Word . com. noun, neut., sing, nom., [snlject of yerb does 

deserve.] 
does desezve . reg. act. trans, yerb, ind., pres. emphat., 

third, sing., [agreeing with the subject word.] 
not . . a<Iv. of negation, qualifying does deserve. 
credit . com. noun, neut., sing., obj., [object of active verb 

does deserve.] 

The paraii^rapbs enclosed in brackets [ ] belong to nyntactical parsing, 
which will b*} better uuderBtood after the Syntax has beeft learnt. 

P 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

A few easy sentences intended as an Exercise cliiefly on the 
Active Transitive Verb ; but to be previouslj used as an 
Exercise on Nouns and Adjectives. 

No. a* 

A good conscience and a contented mind will 
make a man happy. Philosophy teaches us to 
endure afflictions, but Christianity to enjoy them, 
by turning them into blessings. Virtue ennobles 
the mind, but vice debases it. Application in the 
early period of life will produce happiness in suc- 
ceeding years. A good conscience fears nothing. 
Devotion promotes and strengthens virtue ; calms 
and regulates the temper ; and fills the heart with 
gratitude and praise. 

If we lay no restraint upon our appetites and 
passions, they will hurry us into guilt and misery. 
Sound discretion stamps a value upon all our 
other qualities ; it instructs us how to make a 
proper use of them, and how to turn our oppor- 
tunities to advantage ; it shows itself alike in all 
our words and actions, and in every occurrence of 
life. Shame and disappointment accompany sloth 
and idleness. Indolence undermines the founda- 
tion of every virtue, and renders a man unfit for 
the duties of social life. 

' Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed, 
And saw it eat the air for food !* 



* The Exercises have been nunUiered with the letters of the alphah-A 
to flicllitftte reference from one exercise to another. 
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EXEBCISES, 

Chiefly on the Active Transitive Yerb — continued from kui 

page. 

No. a. 

Example exerts greater influence than precept. 
Gentleness ought to characterize our address, re- 
gulate our speech^ and diffuse itself over our whole 
behaviour. Knowledge makes our existence^ plea- 
sant to us^ fills the mind with entertaining views^ 
aud gives to it a series of perpetual gratifications. 
Meekness controls our angry passions ; candour^^ 
our severe judgments. Perseverance in labour 
will surmount every difficulty. He that takes 
pleasure in the prosperity of others^ enjoys part 
of their good fortune. Restlessness of mind dis- 
qualifies us both for the enjoyment of peace^ and 
for the. performance of duty. Sadness contracts 
the mind ; mirth expands it. 

We should subject our fancies to the govern- 
ment of reason. Self-conceit, presumption, and 
obstinacy, blast the prospects of many a youth. 
Affluence may gain us respect in the eyes of the 
vulgar ; but it will not recommend us to the wise 
and good. 

* Each chief his seven-fold shield displayed, 
And half unsheathed his shining blade.* 

* What conquest brings he home ? 

What tributaries follow him to Bome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheeU ?* 

' Our worth the Ghrecian sages knew. 
They gave'' our sires the honor due.* 

' She loved me for the dangers^ I had passed, 
And I loved her tliat she did pity them.* 
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EXEECISES. 

Chiefly on Active Intransitive and Neuter Terbs, indading 

the verb To le. 

No. ^. 

Economy is no disgrace ; it is better to live on 
a little** than to outlive'' a great deal. A good 
education is a better inheritance than a great 
estate^. Friendship can scarcely exist where virtue 
is not the foundation. He that* swells in pros- 
perity, will shrink in adversity. From idle- 
ness arises^ neither pleasure nor advantage : we 
must flee therefore from idleness^, the certain 
parent of guilt and ruin. 

You must not always rely on promises. The 
peace of society depends on law and justice. 
*^ He that walketh with wise men shall be wise/' 
He that* sitteth with the profane is foolish. The 
coach arrives daily. The mail travels fast. Bain 
falls here in great abundance. He sleeps soundly. 
She dances gracefully. I went to York. He 
lives soberly. He hurried to his house in the 
country. They smiled. She laughs. " He that^ 
liveth in pleasure is dead while he liveth,'* 
To a lover of truth nothing appears to be"* so 
low and mean as lying and dissimulation. Vice 
is its own punishment, and virtue its own re- 
ward. Industry is the road to wealth, and virtue'* 
to happiness. 

' That undiscovered country, 
From whose bourne no traveller returns.' 

* But where his rude hut bj the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play.' 
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' EXEECISES, 
Chiefly on the Passire Verb. 

No. c. 

You may be deprived of honor and riches 
against your will ; but^ not of virtue without your 
own consent. Many are brought to ruin by ex- 
travagance and dissipation. The best designs are 
often ruined by unnecessary delay. All our re- 
creations should be virtuous and innocent. 
Almost all difficulties may be overcome by dili- 
gence. Old friends are preserved and new ones 
are procured by a grateful disposition. Words 
are like arrows^ and should not be shot at ran- 
dom. 

A desire to be thought learned often hinders 
improvement. Great merit is sometimes concealed 
under the most unpromising appearances. Some 
talents are buried in the earth, and others are 
properly employed. Much mischief has often 
been prevented by timely consideration. True 
pleasure is only to be found in the paths of virtue. 

' Vice is a monster of such hateful mien, 
That to be hated'' needs but to be seen.' 

* Experience is bj industry achieved, 
And perfected by the slow course of time.* 

* Por thee her poet's lyre was wreathed. 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed.* 



8 
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EXEBOISES, 
Ciueflj on the Passive Verb — continued. 

No. c. 

Gratitude is accompanied with such an inward 
satisfaction, that the duty is sufficiently rewarded 
by the performance. The mind should be stored 
with knowledge, and^ cultivated with care. A 
pardon was obtained for him from the king. Oar 
most sanguine prospects have often been blasted. 
Too sanguine hopes of any earthly thing should 
never be entertained. The table of Dionysius 
the tyrant was loaded with delicacies of every 
kind, yet he could not eaf. 

Bicnes and honor have not always been re- 
served for the good. King Alfred is said to have 
divided the day and night into three parts : eight 
hours were allotted for meals and sleep, eight for 
business and recreation, and eight for study and 
devotion. All our actions should be regulated by 
lehgion and reason. These two things cannot be 
disjoined ; a holy life and a happy death. 

' Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

' Here were deeds of glory done, 
And battles by our &thers won.' 

' 'Twill be recorded for a precedent,' 

* Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe^ 
Is lost on hearers who our merits know.* 

' Yet round the world the blade has been. 
To see whatever could be seen.' 
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EXERCISES, 
On the Imperative Mood. 

No. d. 

Forget the faults of others, and remember your 
own. Study universal rectitude, and cherish 
religious hope. Suit your desires to things, and 
Bot things to your desires. Practise humility, 
and avoid everything in dress, carriage, or con- 
versation, which has any appearance of pride. 
Allow nothing to interrupt your public or private 
devotions, except the performance of some humane 
action. Deem nothing which^ concerns humanity 
unworthy of your notice. Presume^ not in pros- 
perity, and despair^ not in adversity. Be kind 
and courteous to all, and never take offence without 
just reason. Beware^ of evil habits ; they creep* 
upon us insidiously, and by slow degrees. " Let 
no one beguile you of your reward by a volun- 
tary humility .'' Let your words agree with your 
thoughts, and let both be under controL 

' Oh man, degenerate man, offend no more ! 
Go, learn of brutes, thy Maker to adore !* 

' Learn to contemn all praise betimes, 
. For flattery ie the nurse of crimes.' 

' Be wise to-day : 'tis madness to defer !* 

' Come and trip it as ye go, 
On the light, fantastic toe.' 

'Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouse Uim, like a rattling peal of thimder. 
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SXBBCISES, 
On the ImperatiTe Mood — continued. 

No. d. 

,Do as you would be done by. "Let every 
tbing be done decently and in order/' Let no 
reproach tempt you to forget your duty to God. 
'^ Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall/' " Be not wise in your own conceit/' 
Strike, while the iron is hot. " Speak ye every 
man the truth to his neighbour/' Let reason go 
before enterprise^ and counsel before every action. 
Hear* Ann read her lesson. Bid her learn it 
better. 

* And that tongue of hie, that bade the Bomans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas \ it cried — give'' me some drink, Titinius.* 

* Deal with another as you*d have 

Another deal with you ; 
"What you're unwiliinpr to receive, 
Be sure you never do. 

* Wave, Munich ! aU thy banners wave ! 
And charge with all thy chivalry.' 

' If at first you don*t succeed, 
Try, try again.' 

' Seize, mortal, seiase the transient hour ! 
Improve each moment ere it flies.' 

* The next verb after hid, dare, need, make, 9m, hear, fed, teLpenekn^ 
know, behold, observe, and heme, Is in the InfinUive, having to undentood ; 
KH, " The tempeHUoving raven acarce dares (to)wtn^ the dubious dusk," 
&c. To is often used after the compound tenses of these verbs; a^ 
Who will dans to advance, if I say— stop ? Them did he makfe fo nar 
tribute. '^' 
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EXERCISES. 

The Nominatiye, though generally placed hrfcre the rerh, is 
often placed after it, especially when the sentence begins 
with Here^ there, &c. ; when if or though is understood ; 
and when a qMestion is asked. 

No. e. 

Among the many enemies of friendship^ may 
be reckoned suspicion and tale-bearing. " And 
there sat in a window a certain young man named 
Eutychus.^^ "Then were they in great fear." 
Here stands the oak. "Then shall thy light 
break forth as the morning." " Then shalt thou 
see clearly.'' Where is thy brother ? Is he at 
home? 

Were he at leisure, I would wait upon him. 
Had he been more prudent, he would have been 
more fortunate. Were they wise, they would 
read the Scriptures daily. I would give more** to 
the poor were I able. Could we survey the 
chambers of sickness and distress, we should often 
find them^ peopled with the victims of intempe* 
ranee, sensuality, and indolence. Were he to as- 
sert it, I would not believe it, because he told a 
lie before. Gaming is a vice^ pregnant with the 
greatest evils ; to it are often sacrificed wealthy 
happiness, character, and everything virtuous and 
valuable. Is not industry the road to wealth, and' 
virtue to happiness ? 

' Now, tread we a measure ! said young Lochinvar.' 

' Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears, 
The plaintive yoice alone she hears.* 

' Mliy flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ?' 
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EXEBGISES. 

The Subject or ^N'ominatiye is Bometimes at a distance from 

the Verb. 

No./. 

That fortitude^ which has .encountered no 
dangers, that prudence which has surmounted no 
difficulties, that integrity which has been tried by 
no temptation,— can at best be considered bnt as 
gold not yet^ brought to the test, of which, there- 
fore, the true value cannot be assigned. 

He* whose constant employment is detraction and 
censure — who looks only to find faults, and speaks 
only to publish them — will be dreaded, hated, and 
avoided. A hasty and unguarded word, a rash and 
passionate action, assisted by the malevolent fancy 
of the accuser^ and tortured by doubtful constmc- 
tions, is thus transmuted into the deepest guilt ; 
and the lives and fortunes of the whole nation, 
no longer protected by justice, are subjected to 
an arbitrary will. 

' He', who through rast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds' compose one imiyerse, 
Obserye how system into system runs, 
What other planets circle other suns, 
What varied being peoples erery star, 
May tell why Heaven bias made us as we are.* 

' Her soldier closing with the foe. 
Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow ; 
His plightea maiden when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years. 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tean.* 
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EXEBCISES. 

The Infinitiye mood, or part of a sentence, being equal to a 
noun, Ib often the subject or nominative to a verb. 

No. ^. 

To be ashamed of the practice of precepts which* 
the heart approves from a fear of the censure of 
the world,* marks a feeble and imperfect character. 
To repeat that long poem by heart was a wonder- 
ful feat of memory. To rejoice in the welfare of 
our fellow-creatures^ is, in a degree, to partake of 
their good fortune ; but to repine at their pros- 
perity, is only to punish ourselves. 

To satisfy all his wishes, is the way to make 
your child^ truly miserable. To practise virtue is 
the sure way to love it. To be at once merry and 
malicious, is the sign of a corrupt heart and a 
weak understanding. To instruct the ignorant, 
relieve the needy, and comfort the afflicted, are 
duties which it is at once a privilege and a 
pleasure to perform. To dread no eye, and to 
suspect no tongue, is the prerogative of inno- 
cence. 

' Thus to reliere the wretched was his pride.' 

' To err is human ; to forgiye, divine.' 

' How sweet to watch affection's eye, 
To mark the tear with love replete, 
To feel the softly breathine sigh. 
When friendship's lips the tones repeat.' 

* Wben nothing bat an Infinitive precedes the verb, then it ]i the i,. 
Jbritbfe that is the nominative to it : as, To plap is plenBant. But wIk • 
the infinitive haM any adjuncts, as In the Beutence, To drink poison y- 
death— it i« the whole clause that forms the nomiuatiTe } for it la not u 
drink that is death ; but to drink poison^ 
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EXERCISES. 

The relatiTe which or thai is generally the nominatiye to the 
verb, when it stands immediatefy before the Terb, except in 
poetry.— When not close to the yerb, it is usoallj in 
the objective, and governed either by the verb that comes 
after it, or by a preposition.* 

No. A. 

The veil which covers from our sight the 
events of futare years, is a vei^ which the hand 
of mercy has woven. Most of the misfortunes 
that befall us in life may be traced to some vices 
or follies which we have committed. True charity 
is not a meteor which* occasionally dazzles^ but 
a luminary which,* in its orderly and regular 
oourse,. dispenses a benignant influence. 

We usually find that" to be the sweetest fruit, 
which the birds have pecked. Nothing can make 
thatP great, which the decree of nature has or- 
dained to be little. True religion will show its 
influence in every part of our conduct ; it is like 
the sapf of a living tree, which pervades the most 
distant boughs. 

' 'Twas autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back/ 

' For I have that within which passeth show, 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe.* 



I did send to you 



For certain sums of gold which you denied me.^ 



* An adverh or a dause between two eomnuu, frequently comes be- 
tween the relative and the verb. 

t Sap, the ohf. governed by to understood after UTce, and antecedent ta 
whieh. 
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EXEBOISES. 

When the antecedent and relatiye are both in the nominative^ 
the relatiye is generallj the nominatiye to the yerb nea;t it-, 
and the ante^sdent is generallj the nominatiye to the 
tecond yerb. 

No. t. 

He who performs every part of his business in 
its due place and season, suffers no time to escape 
without profit. He that does good for its own 
sake^ seeks neither praise nor reward^ though he 
is sure of both at the last. " They who sow in 
tears^ shall reap in joy.'' He who overcomes his 
passions, conquers his greatest enemies. The 
consolation which is derived from a reliance upon 
Providence^ enables us to support the most severe 
misfortunes. 

All the members who were present joined in 
the discussion. They who have great fortunes 
are not always the most happy. Those who raise 
envy, will easily incur censure. Thou, who hast 
been a witness of the transaction, can'st give an 
account of it. *' He that is slow to anger is bet- 
ter than the mighty; and he'' that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.^ 



tj 



* Hear it, ye senates ! hear this truth sublime, 
He who allows oppression, shares the crime/ 

*I, that denied thee gold, will giye mj heart/ 

' He, that oiitliyes this day and confes safe home, 
Will stand a tiptoe when this day is named/ 

G 
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EXERCISES. 

WAai is equal to — that which — or the thing which — and re- 
presents two cases ; sometiines two nominaUvea ; — some- 
times two oljectives ; — sometimes a nominative and an 06- 
Jective; — and sometimes an o2t;ec<iv0 and a ttomitioiive, — 
Sometimes it is an adjective. 

No. j. 

Regard the quality^ rather than the quantity 
of what you read. Delay not till to-morrow what 
ought to be done to-day. Choose what is most 
fit: custom will make it the most agreeable. 
Foolish men are more apt to consider what they 
have lost, than what they possess. 

Attend to what you are about, and take pains 
to do it well. Mark Antony, when under adverse 
circumstances, made this interesting remark, " I 
have lost all, except what I gave away.^' Mark 
what it is his mind aims at in the question, and 
not merely what* words^ he utters. 

* What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy. 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joj, 
Is yirtue's prize.' 

' What can we reason bat from what we know r' 

*Pale Brussels ! then what thoughts were thine 
When ceaseless' from the distant line 
Continued thunders came !' 



* What here, and generally in queatlons, Is an adjective, like many 
in "many a flower." Sometimes it is an iHtej^feelion, as, Whatf 

What is Bomotimes used as an adverb for parity : thas. What with 
thinking, what with writing, and what with reading, I am weary. 
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EXEBCISES. 

The compound relatiyes — whoever, whoso^ and whosoever — are 
equal to— A« who ; and whatever and whatsoever are equal 
to-^ that which, and represent two cases like what in the 
preceding exercise. 

No. L 

Whatever gives pain to others should be avoided. 
"Whatsoever is set before you, eaf Wherever 
you are, and in * whatever circumstances you are 
placed, remember that the eye of God is upon 
you. "Whoso committeth sin, transgresseth 
also the law/' Whatever is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing well. "Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy might.'' * By 
whatever arts you may at first attract the 
attention, you can hold the esteem, and secure 
the hearts of others, only by amiable dispositions, 
and the accomplishments of the mind. 

Whoever told you was mistaken. I shall receive 
whatever he gives with gratitude. Whoever is 
discontented with poverty, would be discontented 
with wealth. *Whatever insult you receive, try to 
bear it meekly : revenge it under no circumstances 
whatsoever. 

' And spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 
One truth is dear, whatever is, is right.' 

' The circumstance considered, good my lord. 
Whatever Harry Percy then hath said, 

May reasonably die.* 



* Wkatofer l» nn adjective here, for it quftliftes art9,&c.; and wnere 
no noon ta after it. It agreea with ihing uuderatood. Thus, Wkatevtr 
If be the motive, Ac., that la, Whatever thing may be, Sbc. 
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EXEBCISES. 

Do, did, have, had, are auxiliary yerbs when joined to anotlier 
yerb ; when not joined to another yerb, they are principal 
yerbs, and, like the yerb to love, are conjugated wiUiaoxUi- 
aries. 

No./. 

Auxiliary. — He* who does not perform what he 
has promised^ is a traitor to his friend. Earthly 
happiness does not flow from riches; but from 
contentment of mind^ health of body, and a life 
of piety and virtue. Did you see my book ? Do 
you go to-morrow ? I do not think it^ proper to 
play too long. Wisdom does not make a man'' 
proud. 

' His coward lips did from their colour fly, 
And that same eye^ of his» whose bend does awe the worldt 
Did lose its lustre.' 

'Did not great Julius bleed for justice* sake ? 
WhaV yiUain touched his body, that did stab. 
And not for justice V 

Principal. — He who does the most good,* has 
the most pleasure. Instead of adding to the 
afBictions of others, do whtever^ you can to alle- 
viate them. *^ To him that hath shall be given." 
" If thou canst do anything, have^ compassion on 
us, and help*' us.'' He did his work well. 
" Silver and gold have I none ; but such as I 
have give I thee.**'' Did you do what^ I requested 
you to do ? 

'How oft the sight/ of means to do ill deeds, 
Makes ill deeds done.' 

' Wept o'er his woimds, or tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won V 



^^tf has, haOh had, and hadst, are auxiliaries only when tliey 
t Partieiple of another verb after them. 
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EXEBCOiSES. 

The Terb to be has yeiy often an adjective after it ; and some 
a^j^ti^^ seem so closely combined with it, as to lead 
young students to suppose that thej have found a passive 
Terb. 

No. m. 

Beligion and prudence are productive of true 

Ieace and comfort. " And they were sore afraid." 
learning is preferable to riches; but virtue is 
preferable to both. Men who are severe in judg- 
ing themselves are usually charitable to the faults 
of others. A man may be well instructed without 
being also instructive. 

To study without intermission is impossible : 
relaxation is necessary; but it should be moderate. 
The Athenians were conceited on account of 
their own wit^ science, and politeness. We are 
indebted to our ancestors for our civil and religi- 
ous liberty. An idle person is a kind of monster 
in the creation, because all nature is busy around 
him. Speak with reverence of all that is sacred. 
He was unfortunate, because he was inconsiderate. 
I am ashamed of you. She is quite forlorn. 

' If I were chained, unarmed, or bed-rid old, 
Perhaps I should revile.' 



' ^— We take no note of time, 

But by its loss ; to give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man.* 



What in me is dark, 



TlltimiTiA • what is weak, raise and support' 

o 8 
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EZEBOISSS. 

1. Verbs are often conjugated with their Present Parti- 
ciple, joined to the verb to be. This is called the Progres- 
sive form. See page d9. 

2. A noun is either expressed or understood^ after Adjec- 
tiyesi and Adjective Pronouns. 

No. n. 

1. While I am reading, you should be listening 
to whaty I read. He was delivering his speech 
when I left the house. I have been writing a 
letter^ and I am just going to send it away. 
She was walking by herself when I met her. 
We are perishing with hunger; I am willing 
therefore to surrender. We should always be 
learning. A good man is always studying to be 
better. 



Subjects ! tho' absent long, 



I have been planning for you, and am. now 
Beturoing in your cause.' 

* Torches were blazing clear*. 
Hymns pealing deep and slow.' 

2. Those only are truly great who are really 
good. Few set a proper value on their time. 
Those who*despise the admonitions of their friends, 
deserve the mischiefs which^ their own obstinacy 
brings upon them. Love no interests but those 
of truth and virtue. Such as are diligent will be 
rewarded. I saw a thousand. Of all prodigality, 
that of time is the worst. Some are naturally 
timid ; and some bold and active ; for all are not 
alike. 

' Few, few shaU part, where many meet !* 

' Leave me to die with the free and bravo, 
On the banks of my own bright river !' 
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EXEBdSES. 

The Taat Participle has almost always either a relatire or 
personal pronoun, with some part of the verb to have or to 
be either expreued or understood before it. 

No. 0. 

Make the study of the sacred Scriptures^ your 
daily practice and concern ; and embrace the doc- 
trines contained in them^ as the real oracles of 
Heaven^ and the dictates of that Spirit that can- 
not lie. Knowledge combined with modesty and 
good breedings will make a man beloved and ad- 
mired. Gratitude and thanks are the least returns 
which children can make to their parents fpr the 
numberless obligations conferred on them. Pre- 
cepts have little influence when not enforced by 
example. Deformity^ when associated with ami- 
able dispositions and useful qualities^ does' not 
preclude our respect and approbation. True hon- 
our, as defined by Cicero, is the concurrent ap- 
probation of good men. Modesty seldom resides 
in a breast not enriched with nobler virtues. 



' The tents were all silent, the banners alone^ 
The lances imlifted, the trumpets unblown.* 



« > 



Tis not for such as thou, — so often spared 
By her victorious sword, — to speak of Borne, 
But with respect and veneration.' 



Bude am I in speech, 



And little blessed with the set phrase of pea<?e.* 
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EXEBOISES. 
On the Fast Participle— con/tntcet^ firom last pige. 

No. O. 

An elevated genius^ employed in little things, 
appears like the sun in his evening declination ; 
he remits his splendour^ bat retains his magni* 
tude ; and pleases more, though he dazzles less. 
Economy, prudently and temperately conducted, 
is the safeguard of many virtues. Man, consi- 
dered in himself, is a very helpless and wretched 
being. The sum of money placed out at interest 
is termed the principal. 

' The lovelj young Layinia once had friends, 
And fortune smiled deceitful on her hirth ; 
For, in her helpless years, deprived of all, 
Of every stay, save innocence and Heaven, 
She, with her widow*d mother, feeble, old. 
And poor, lived in a cottage, far retired 
Among the windings of a woody vale ; 
By solitude and deep surrounding shades, 
But more by bashful modesty concealed.* 

' There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune $ 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries.' 

' Beneath a mountain's brow, the most remote 
And inaccessible, by shepherds trode, 
In a deep canre, dug by no human hand, 
A hermit lived.* 
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BXBBCISBS. 

Stmpljr all the words ihat are vndentood* The iaflnitiTe to 
be or to kavej is often underatood. — The omtttmg to aap- 
ply what 18 understood after than and a«, )• freqnentlj we 
eanie of error. 

No. p. 

Disdain^ every appearance of faUehobd, and do 
not allow even a thought of deceit a place in yonr 
mind. They did all in their power to serve him. 
Send me a post office order for the amount. 
They lost their mother when very young. Of all 
the pleasures and comforts of life, none are so 
durable, satisfactory, and unalloyed as those^ de- 
rived from religion. 

Is not her sister taller than she ? Thy brother 
is not so idle as thou. We were earlier at church 
then they. I have more to do than he. He is 
as diligent as his brother. I love you as well as 
him. The temperate are generally the most 
healthy, and the virtuous the most happy. 

* For contemplation he, and yalour formM $ 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace.' 

* He recked not of the life he lost nor prize.' 

' There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar.' 



As waves before 



A vessel aider sail, so men obeyed 
Himr 
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EXEBdSES. 

Supply all the words that are vnderttood: — The Objectire 
ease after an active verb, especially when a relative, is often 
understood.— -Sometimes the antecedent is omitted, and 
must be supplied in parsing. 

No. q. 

He that moderates his desires, enjoys the 
best happiness this world can afford. Few reflec- 
tions are more distressing than those we make 
on oar own mgratitude. It is not easy to love 
those we do not esteem. Our good or bad fortune 
depends on the choice we make of our friends. 
I received the books you sent me. Is this the 
boy you wanted ? 

'^ For if there be first a willing mind, it is 
accepted according to that a man hath, and not 
according to that he hath not.'' There have been 
that have delivered themselves from their mis- 
fortunes by their good conduct or virtue. " Let 
him labour with his hands, that he may have to 
give to him that needeth.'^ 



* Who live to nature rarely can be poor ; 
Who live to fancy rarely pan be ridi.' 

'Who steals my purse steals trash.' 

* Who never fasts, no banquet e'er ei\joys ; 
Who never toils or watches, never sleeps ' 

' Pleased with my admiration, and the fire 
His speech struck firom me, the old man would shake 
His years away.' 
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EXEBCISES. 

The ObjeetiTO case generally comes afior the verb that 
gorems it : but always when it is a reiaUve^ and oftat in the 
case of Bolenm or poetic language, it comes b^ore it, 

"Wlien two ObjectiTe cases follow a yerb, the one which 
expresses the thhiffj is goyemed by the rer&, and that which 
expresses tlie ptnon, hj a preposition understood. 

No. r. 

''Me ye have bereaved of my children." 
"Them that honor me I will honor.** "Yoii 
hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses 
and sins.'' Those who have laboured to make us 
wise and good^ are the persons whom we ought 
particularly to love and respect. '' Whom having 
not seen ye love.'^ These curiosities we have im- 
ported from China. 

" He gave him tithes of all." Who was it gave 
you this authority ? John has sent me a valu- 
able present. " Friend, lend me two loaves. " Give 
her assistance. Buy me a pair of shoes. I will 
send you com. Tell me thy name. He taught 
me grammar. Bring me a candle. Get him a 
pen. Write him a letter. Tell me nothing but 
the truth. " Whom, having not seen, ye love." 
''Whom ye ignorantly worship. Him declare I 
unto^you." 

'Not a soldier discharged his farewell-shot, 
0*er the graye where our hero we buried.' 

' True fortitude is seen in great exploits 
That justice warrants, and that wisdom guides.' 

* Thou marahallest me the way that I was going. 
And sooh on instrument, I was to use.* 
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EXEBCISES. 

Foetioal writen often use an a4^>c/i0e as a noKn; andaome- 
times join an adjective to their new-made noon. 

They sometimes use an adjeetwe for an adverb. 

Though the adjective generally comes ttfore the noun, it is 
sometimes placed after it. 

The prepotition is often placed after the word it gOTerns, 
or is altogether omitted. 

Intransitive verhs are often made TVvntitive, 

No. S. 

' And where He vital breathes there mast be joy/ 

' Who shall attempt with wandering feet 

The dark, unbottom'd^ infinite abyss. 
And through the palpable obscuhe find out 
His uncouth way/ 

' Thus Adam his illustrious guest besought : 
And thus the god-like angel answered mild.* 

' The lovely young Lavinia once had friends. 
And fortune smiled deceitful on her birth/ 

' And when at last the solemn hour shall come 
To wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerfal will obey/ 

' The rapid radiance instantaneous strikes 
The illumined mountain/ 

'— Gradual sinks the breeze. 
Into a perfect calm/ 

' Each animal, conscious of some danger, fled 
Precipitate the loath'd abode of man/ 

^ But I lose myself in Him, in light ineffable/ 

' — Pure serenity apace 

Induces thought and contemplation stillJ 

' Still in harmonious intercourse, they lived 
The rural day, and talked the flowing heart/ 
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DERIYATIOK 

Words are either Frimitiye, Compoimdy or Deri- 
vative.* 

A Primitive word cannot be reduced to a sim- 
pler word in the language : as^ man, king, fruit. 

Mjkdj words considered as primitiyes in English, are deri- 
yatiyes from the Latin, G-reek, and othef languages. 

A Compoimd word consists of two or more 
words, each of which has a meaning by itself : as, 
rose-bush, apple-tree, tea-spoon. 

In a compound word, it is the first word which modifies 
the meaning of the second. Apple-tree means a particular 
kind of iree^ namely, one that bears apples, Tea-tpoon is a 
particular kind of spoon, used for stirring tea. 

A Derivative word is one that is formed from 
a primitive word, either by a change of letters, or 
by the addition oi prefixes or suffixes, which modify 
its meaning. 

The change of termination which serves to de« 
note the change of number^ person, tense, case, 
&C.5 is termed Inflexion. 

All inflected forms are therefore deriyatiye words. 

A prefix is a letter or syllable placed before the primitiye 
word or root ; as, a-shore, m»-manage, td/A-hold. 

A luffiz or affix is a letter or syllable placed after the 
primitive ; as, king-^fom, lamb-ztin, man-Aoo J. 

* For fuller illastration of this pnrt of Etymology, see " Exercisei in 
Orthograpby and Derivation," by the Editor. 
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FBEFIXE6. 



Tbe following is a list of the principal Prefixes 
used in the formation of English Derivatives. 

English Prefixes. 



A- 


on, 


as a-shore. 


on shore. 


Be- 


to make, 


„ 6«*dim, 


to make dinu 


£n.« 


in, 


„ en-close. 


to close tn.. 


Por- 


negatiye, 


„ /or-bid. 


to bid not. 


Pore- 


before. 


„ /ore-see. 


to see b^ore. 


Mis- 


wrong, 


„ mtf-lead. 


to lead wrong. 


Out- 


beyond, 


„ ott/-run. 


to run beyond. 


Over- 


eKcess 


„ ov^-step, 


to step beyond. 


Un-t 


negative, 


„ tin-faithful. 


not faithful. 


HP- 


upwards. 


„ t<j0-hold, 


to hold up. 


With- 


away. 


„ lotM-draw, 


to draw away 




Latin Prefixes. 




A-, ab- 


, abs-from, 


as a-vert, 


to turn /row. 


Ad-t 


to, 


„ a^-yert. 


to turn to. 


Ante- 


before. 


„ an/e-date. 


to date brfore. 


Circum- 


around. 


„ ctrctim-polar, 


round the pole. 


Oon.} 


together. 


„ con-nect, 


to join together. 


Oontra- 


against, 


„ con/ra-dict. 


to speak against. 


3)e- 


from, 


„ <?«-duce, 


to actLwfrom. 


3>is-, di- 


apart. 


„ rfw-pel, 


to drive apart. 


£-, ez- 


out of, 


„ e-ject. 


to throw out. 


Eztra- 


beyond. 


„ ea:/ra-mural, 


beyond the walls. 


In-I 


not, 


„ tn-fhm^ 


not strong. 


Inters 


between, 


„ tn/er-yene. 


to come between. 


Ibtro- 


within. 


„ tn/ro-duce. 


to bring tn. 


Kon- 


not. 


„ non-sense. 


not sense. 


Ob-T 


against, 


„ o4-ject, 


to wage againet. 



* Also em-, tm-; as embolden, tmbitter. 

t Uh' before an ac^ective or adverb signifies not /—before a verb, the 
wtdemg of tbe aetion ezpreaaed by the verb, ta un-tui. 

t Also, oe-, ^f•, Off., aft-, oit-, ag-, ar-, as-, at', 

8 Also Oh, eog-t eol-, com; tor-. 

% Also, oe-, o/'f op-. 



I Also ig-, il; itn-, tV-. 
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Per- 

Pre- 

Pio- 

Be- 

BetTO- 

8e- 
Sub-* 
Super- 
Trail s- 
Xritra- 



A», an- 

Anti-t 
Apo. 

Arch. 

Bia. 

IiD., exu- 

irpi. 

Hyper. 

BemL 

Para. 

Peri. 

Syn-J 



through, 

before, 

forward, 

back, . 

back, 

apart, 

under, 

above, 

across, 

beyond) 



as per-rtLde, 
pre-cedot 
pro- jeci, 
rtf-cede, 
r«/ro-grade, 
M-cede, 
tfu^-scribe, 
auper'odd, 
trans'^orif 
u^^ra-Iibcral, 



to go through^ 
to go before. 
to cast forward, 
to go back. 
going back, 
to go apart, 
to write under, 
to add more, 
to carry aerost, 
over-liberal. 



Greek Prefixes, 



not, 

against, 

from, 

chief, 

through, 

in, on, 

upon, 

over, 

half. 

beside, 

around, 

with, 



as a-pathy, 
an/t-pathy, 
opo'gee, 
arcA-druid, 
<fta-meter, 
en-grave, 
ept-taph, 
Ay/^er-critical, 
Aemt-sphero, 
par-alLdlf 
^ert-meter, 
*y>n-pathy, 



» 

it 
it 
a 
a 
» 
it 
it 
>» 
» 



want of feeling, 
a feeling against, 
from the earth, 
the chief Druid, 
measure through, 
to carve on. 
on a tomb, 
over-critical. 
half a globe, 
side by side, 
measure round, 
a feeling with. 



Underline and give the meaning of the Prefixes 
in the following words, 

Foretel, misstate, overrate, retrospect, super* 
natural, circumnavigate, depose, proceed, extraor- 
dinary, uiidutiful, outstep, besmear, afloat, anti- 
cbristian, archangel, syntax, suburb, postpone, 
accede, ignoble, attract, sustain, misfortune, ultra- 
montane, colloquy, conclude. 

* Also, »uc; w/-, suff'f ntp», ntV'f iu8-. 

t Anti- ig Rometimea a Latin prefix for «»(«-, before ; as, ^fi<r«lpate, 
to reckon le/ort, 

X Alio, $jf-, $yl; »ym; 
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AFFIXES. 



The parts of speech formed from other w<Hrds 
or roots by means of Affixes or Suffixes are. 
Nouns, Adjectives, Verbs, and Adverbs. 

The following is a classified list of the princi- 
pal suffixes or affixes. 

I. Affixes Forming Nouns. 

1. Nouns signifying an agent or person gene- 
rally. 

fl. Saxon Affixes.* 



Ar, 

Ardy 

Art, 

Ee,t 

Eer, 

Er, 

Ess, 

ler, 

Or, 

Ster, 

Ter, 



Ant, 
Ary, 
Ihit, 
Sor, 
Tor, 
Triz. 



Ast, 
Ian, 



99 
» 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



as beg, 
dote, 
brag, 
grant, 
auction, 
mine, 
prince, 
brigade, 
sail, 
spin, 
la^r, 

ft. Latin Affixes, 

as assist, 
, deposit, 
depend, 
profess, 
act, 
ezeeate, 

c. Greek Affixes. 

enthusiasm, 
history. 



as 



99 



beg-g/ir. 

dot-ar<2. 

brag-g«r#. 

grant-^tf. 

auction-«0r. 

min-er. 

princ-«#«. 

brigad-ier. 

sail-or. 

spin-#/tfr. 

law-yw. 



assist-anf. 

deposit-ffry. 

depend-en/. 

profe8-*or. 

ac-tor. 

execu-/rt>. 



enthusi-M/. 
histor-tan. 



* The term Saxon affixes, includes here all non-classical affixes, as the 
French -i«r, -et, &c. 

t Ee denotes not the agent hnt the recipient of an act : as, «raitf€r.oiie 
who grants ; granUe, one to whom the grant is made. 
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Zst, 
Ite, 



as arty 
Israel, 



99 



art-if/. 
Israel-f/e. 



2. Abstract Nouns, implying state, quality or conr 

dition. 

a, Saxon Affixes, 



Age, 


as 


bond, 


bond-fl^ff. 


Dom, 


» 


king, 


king-<fom. 


Hood, 


)> 


man, 


man-AooJ. 


Kess, 


ji 


good» 


good ness. 


Bed, 


»» 


hate, 


htit-red. 


Bick, 


99 


bishop, 


bishop-ric*. 


By, 


99 


slaver, 


slave-ry. 


Ship, 


» 


friend. 


friend-«At;;. 


Ter, 


• JJ 


laugh. 


laugh-/tfr. 


Th, 


I) 


grow, 


growM. 




b 


. Latin Affixes, 




Acy, 


as 


conspire, 


conspir-ac^. 


Ance, 


)) 


attend. 


attend-ance. 


Ancy, 


)* 


constant. 


conat-ancp. 


Ence, 


)* 


depend. 


depend-mce. 


£ncy, 


99 


clement. 


clem-cncy. 


Ice, 


»» 


just, ^ 


juflt-iw. 


Ion, 


}> 


intend, 


inten-Zion* 


Ment, 


}) 


refine, 


refine-men^. 


5^' 


»J 


novel, 


novel-^y. 


TTre, 


9> 


expose, 


expos-ur«. 




c. 


Greek Affixes. 




Ic, 


as 


muse. 


mus-Jc. 


Ism, 


» 


vulgar. 


vulgar-urn. 


Y, 


9) 


monarch. 


monarch-y. 


3. 


Nouns 


denoting the Instrument, 


El, 


as 


shove, 


shov-e2. 


Et, 


9> 


hack. 


hatch-tf/. 


le, 


99 


tread, 


tre&d-le, 

h3 



\ 
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AFFIXES. 



4. Diminutives^ or Nouns implying smallness. 

a. Saxon Affixes. 



Let, 
Ling, 



Ock, 



Cule, 
Vie, 



as 

M 

»» 



flower, 

stream, 

duck, 

lamb, 

hill. 



as 
n 

9» 



b. Latin Affixes. 

animal, 

part, 

globe. 



flower-tf/. 

stream-^/. 

duek-^'n^. 

lamb-ih-n. 

hill'Ocir. 



animal-cuZtf. 

part-fcfc. 

glob-u2e. 



II. Affixes Forming Adjectives. 
a. Saxon Affixes. 



£n, 


as 


earth. 


earth-eit. 


£m. 


)i 


north. 


north-«^. 


Pul, 


91 


faith. 


faith-/tt/. 


Ish; 


9f 


black. 


black-uA. 


Less, 


)> 


thought, 


thought-2ffjf. 


Like, 


>) 


swan, 


Bwan-liie. 


ly, 


J> 


love, 


loYe-ly 


Ous, 


99 


joy» 


joy-out. 


Some, 


)l 


trouble, 


trouble-xome. 


T, 


» 


wealth, 


wealth-y. 




5. 


Latin Affixes, 


.* 


Able, 


as 


move, 


moYe'able. 


Al. 


„ 


nature, 


naivL-raL 


An, 


91 


Luther, 


liuther-on. 


Ayy, 


>f 


moment, 


moment-ary. 


Ate, 


»> 


passion, 


passion-a/tf. 


Iblet 


9> 


contempt, 


contempt-t^iS?. 


Ory, 


9) 


migrate. 


migrat -ory. 



* The foUoiring are only a few of the affixes derived from Latin and 
Greek which will be met with hy the pupil as he proceeds in his studies. 
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c. Greek Affixes. 




Ic, 




as angel. 


angel-ic. 


Xcal, 




„ canon. 


canon -ira{ 


Ine, 






adamant-rn«. 




III 


. ArriXES Forming Vkrbs. 






a. Saxon Affixes* 




la, 




SB grope, 


grov-e^.* 


En, 




„ wea*, 


weak-ffn. 


Xr, 




long, 


ling-«r.* 


I-e, 




„ crack. 


crack-^. 


T, 




„ soil, 

b. Latin Affixes. 


Bul-ly* 


ry. 




as glory, 


glorify. 


Ish, 




„ vain, 

c, Greek Affixes. 


van-uA. 


Ise, 




as critic, 


critic -i*e. 


Ize, 




„ equal, 


equal-t2e. 




IV. 


Affixes Forming Adverbs. 


i.y, 




as brave. 


brave-/y. 


Ways, 




„ edge, 


edge-u;oy«. 


Wards, 


1 


„ back. 


\mc\'Ward*. 


Wise, 




» like. 


Vike-wUe. 



EXERCISE. 
Form Derivatives from 

Sing, drink^ till^ hope, mountain^ brook, physic, 
grief, black, man, tyrant, medicine, child, wood, 
eat, lone, length, transit, brass, fever, day, heaven, 
short, dust, fruit, red. serf, broad, wide, brigade, 
pay, public, draw, wonder, Latin, French, Calvin, 
Europe, Asia, America. 

* With some of the suffixes there is a modification either of the 
ilnal eoiiAonant or the preceding vowel, as, climb, damJber, 
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SYNTAX. 

Syntax is that part of Grammar which treats of 
the proper arrangement and construction of 
words in a sentence.^ 

A Sentence is an assemblage of words making 
some complete sense ; as, The boy writes a letter. 

Sentences are either simple, complex, or com- 
pound. 

A simple sentence contains but one subject, and 
one finitef verb or predicate ; as, Boys play, 

A complex sentence is one that^ with only 
one principal subject and predicate, contains two 
or more finite verbs, which, with their subjects, 
form subordinate sentences that modify the princi- 
pal one ; as, I will see you before the train starts, 

A componnd sentence contains two or more 
simple sentences connected by conjunctions; as. 
Time is short, but eternity is long, 

A phrase is two or more words used to express 
a certain relation between ideas, without affirming 
any thing ; as, In truth ; to be plain with you. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, the 
subject (or nominative), and the predicate (or verb). 

The subject is the thing spoken of; the predi- 
cate is the thing affirmed or denied about the 
subject. 

* Syntax consists of two parts, Concord and Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with another, in nam- 
her, gender, case, or person. 

Govemment is the power which one part of speech has over another 
in determining its mood, tense, or case. 

f Finite verbs are those which have number and person. The Infinitive 
mood makes no reference either to number or person. 
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RULB I. 

A. — A Verb must agree with its Subject, or 
Hominative in number and in person ; as^ — Thou 
reddest ; he reads ; we read. 

B. — The Subject of a Verb should be in the 
Nominatiye ; as, Him and her were happy ^ should 
be. He and she were happy, 

EXERCISES TO BE COKRECTED. 

The birds sings sweetly. Thou is the man. 
The train of my ideas were interrupted. Almost 
thou persuades me to be a Christian. The num- 
ber of pupils that attends our school have greatly 
increased since last vacation. 

I loves reading. I be going to Paris. There 
be more cultivators of the earth than of their own 
hearts. Two or three of us has seen him. Not 
one of those persons whom thou sees clothed in 
purple are happy. There remains three things 
more to be considered. His conduct in public 
and private life entitle him to the esteem of his 
friends. By good conduct thou might engage 
fortune on thy side. Frequent commission of 
crimes harden the heart. The Pyramids of 
Egypt has stood more than three thousand years. 
A judicious arrangement of studies facilitate im- 
provement. A variety of pleasing objects charm 
the eye. Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits 
delight some persons. Him and her were of 
the same age. 

Us and them went out for a walk. Thee and 
me were to stay at home. Whom is there at thf> 
door ? 
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KULE II. 

A. — ^Active Tranidtiye Verbs govern the objec- 
tive case ; as, We love him ; they love her* 

B.~ Active IntraAsitive Verbs sometimes govern 
the objective case of nouns of Uke signification ; 
as. He runs a race. 

This objective is sometimes called the cognate objective or 
accusative, 

C. — Neuter Verbs do not govern an objective 
case. 

When an objective case is found after an intrantitive, neuter^ 
or passive verb, it is generallj governed by a preposition un- 
derstood : as. He lived many years in London, i. e. during 
many years, 

EXERCISES TO BE COBRECTED. 

He loves we. He and they we know, bat who 
art thou ? Let thou and I the battle try. 

Esteeming theirselves* wise, they became fools. 
Upon seeing I he turned pale. He lores hisself 
too much. 

Who did you bring with you ? They are the per- 
sons who we ought to respect. Your uncle told 
he and I of it yesterday. Who do you think I met 
this morning ? They imprisoned all the persons 
who they suspected. Let you and we take a walk. 

Repenting him of his design, he hastened him 
back. It will be very difficult to agree his con- 
duct with the principles he professes. 

f I shall premise with two or three general 
observations. He ingratiates with some by tra* 
ducing others. 

* The participle being a part of the verb, governs the same case as 
the verb. 

t Active wtrha do n<^ nquirf a prepositiim afUr thtm : Thus, I must pre- 
^liree things, akould be, 1 must premise three things. 
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BULE III. 

A. — ^Prepositions govern the objective case ; To 
whom much is given^ of him much shall he re- 
quired. 

B. — ^The preposition should be placed immedi- 
ately before the relative which it governs ; as, To 
whom do you speak ? 

C. — It is inelegant to connect two prepositions, 
or one preposition and a transitive verb, with the 
same noun ; thus. They were refused entrance into, 
ccnd forcibly driven from the house ; should be. 
They were refused entrance into the house, and 
fo^ibly driven from it. I wrote to, and warned 
him ; should be, / wrote to him and warned him, 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Will you go with I ? Withhold not good from 
they to who it is due. Who do you live with ? 
Great friendship subsists between he and L They 
willingly, and of theirselves, endeavoured to make 
up the difference. He laid the blame upon some- 
body, I know not who, in the company. 

Who do you speak to ? Who dost thou serve 
under 7 Flattery can hurt none but those who 
it is agreeable to. It is not I who thou art en- 
gaged with. Who didst thou receive that intelli- 
gence from ? 

He is quite unacquainted with, and conse- 
quently cannot speak upon, that subject. 

He submits to, and is governed by- his friend. 

He is descended from, and is the representative 
of, one of the best families in France. 
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BULE IV. 

A. — ^Two or more singular nominatives <»>n- 
nected by and, whether expressed or understood, 
require a Verb and Pronoun in the plural ; as, 
James and John are good boys, they always team 
their lessons, 

B. — Two or more singular nominatives con- 
nected by and, require a Verb in the singQlar 
number when they denote only one person or 
thing ; as. That able scholar and critic has been 
eminently useful, 

C. — When two singular nominatives are con- 
nected by with, like, as well as, or similar words 
and phrases, the Verb should be in the sing^ular ; 
as, James, as well as John, deserves praise, 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

He and I plays together. Life and death is in 
the power of the tongue. The time and place for 
the conference was agreed on. Out of the same 
mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. 

England, Wales and Scotland constitutes Great 
Britain. In unity consists the welfare and secu- 
rity of every society. 

The king as well as the labourer are mortal. 
Industry with economy secure independence. 
The general with his men were taken prisoner. 
That renowned general and able statesman are 
dead. 
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Rule V. 

A. — Two or more singular nominatives con- 
nected by or or nor, require a Verb and Pronouu 
in the singular ; as, James or John is first. 

B. — Two or more singular nominatives of differ^ 
ent persons^ connected by or or nor, require the 
Verb to be of the same person as the last ; as^ 
Either he or I am in the wrong, 

C. — Two or more nominatives in different num- 
berSy connected by or or nor, require the Verb and 
Pronoun in the plural ; as, He or they were in 
fault. 

The plural nominative should be placed next the verb. 

* 
EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Are your uncle or aunt at home ? Morning or 
evening are the best time for study. He or I 
goes to the city eveiy day. 

Neither precept nor discipline are so forcible as 
example. Either the boy or the girl were pre- 
sent. It must be confessed that a lampoon or a 
satire do not carry in them robbery or murder. 
Man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch, 
which move merely as they are moved. 

Either he or you art the author. Neither they 
nor I was offended by it. Even a rugged rock 
or a barren heath, though in themselves disagree- 
able, contribute by contrast to the beauty of the 
whole. 
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BuLE YL 

A. — CoiyimctLOii8 connect the same iboods and 
tenses of verbs ; as^ Do good^ and seek peace. 

B. — Co^giinctionfl connect the same eases of 
nouns and pronouns ; as^ He and I are happy, 

C. — Coi^iuictions sometimes couple different 
moods and tenses of verbs ; but in these instances 
the nominative is generally repeated; as. He may 
return^ but he will not remain. 

EXERCISES TO BE COEKECTED. 

He reads and wrote well. He or me must go. 
My brother and him are tolerable grammarians. 
If he understands the subject^ and attend to it^ 
he can scarcely fail of success. Did he not tell 
thee his faulty and entreated* thee to forgive him ? 
You and me will go. What would he say if he 
were to come and found us idle f Professing re- 
gard^ and to act differently^ mark a base mind. 
If a man professes a regard for the duties of re- 
ligion^ and neglect those of morality, that man's 
rdigion is vain. 

Bank may confer influence, but will not ne- 
cessarily produce virtue. He is not rich, butf is 
respectable. Our season of improvement is short ; 
and, whether used or not, will soon pass away. 
He might have been happy, and is now fully 
convinced of it. 

* The same form of yerb should be preserved throughout the een- 
tence. 

t The nominatWe is genenllT r^teated, even to the aame mood end 
*mmmM »iieQ a contrast is introduced by butf noi, though, &c., a« in tliis 
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Bulb VIL 

A. — One Verb governs another in the Infinitive 
mood ; as^ Forget not to do good. 

B. — To, the sign of the infinitive^ is not used after 
the active voice of the verbs bid, dare, needy make, 
see, heaVy feel, let, perceive^ behold, observe, have^ 
know, and find.^ 

C. — The Infinitive mood is frequently governed 
by noTins and a4]ectiYe8 ; as^ They have a desire 
to learn ; worthy to be loved, 

Fm\ before the Infinitive, is unnecessary. 

D.-~ The Infinitive Mood and the Present (Im- 
perfect) Participle are sometimes used absolutely ; 
as^ To speak the truths / was to blame ; Speaking 
candidly^ / do not believe it. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

They obliged him for to do it. We ought for- 
give injuries. It is better live on a little, than out- 
live a great deal. I will try persuade him. 

They need not to call upon her. I dare not 
to proceed so hastily. I have seen some young 
persons to conduct themselves very discreetly* 
We heard the thunder to roll. The thunder made 
him to tremble. He was made tremble by the 
thunder. They were soon let to go. 

I will make him for to obey me. The boys were 
seen go on the ice. He bids us to come. We 
need not to hesitate. I feel my arm to pain me. 

Do you tell him for to go ? 

* 

• To is generally used after the Fcuunve of these verbs, except let; a8». 
Jle was mad« to believe it ; he was let go ; and sometimes after the active, 
especially of hnow and have ; as, I fiad to walk all the way. I know it C# 
he true. 
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Rule VIII. 

A. — When two Nouns, or a Noun and Pronoun, 
come together — one signifying the possessor, and 
the other the thing possessed — the former is put in 
the Possessive case ; as, John^s book; on eagles' 
wings ; whose house ? 

B. — When the object possessed belongs to two 
or more persons separately mentioned y the sign of 
the possessive case Cs) should be affixed to each ; 
as, These are Janets and Lucy's books.* 

C. — The name of the thing possessed is sometimes 
omitted ; as. He called at the bookseller's, i. e. at 
the bookseller's shop. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Pompeys pillar. A mothers tenderness and a 
fathers care, are natures gifts for m^ns advantage. 
The tyrants rage was unbounded. 

Peter, John, and Andrew occupation was that 
of fishermen. He asked his father, as well as his 
mother's advice. 

Wisdoms precepts' are the good mans' delight. 
A mans manner's frequently influence his for- 
tune's. Where are John, Henry, and Williams' 
boots ? He attended service at St. Peters. The 
masters firmness commands the pupils respect. 
The officers prize money is payable at their agents. 

* We BometimeH UKe of instead of the apostrophe and a; thus we say. 
The wisdom o/ Socrates, rather than SocraUa'a wisdom. 

In some instances we use both tlie of and the possessive terminfttlcn 
as well ; tlius, It is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's^ that is, one of Sir 
Isaac Newton's discoveries. 

A picture of ray friend, means a portrait of him : but a picture of my 
friend's, means a picture belonging to my friend. 
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Rule IX. 

A. — When nouns or personal pronouns are 
added to other nouns or pronouns to explain them^ 
they are said to be in Apposition, and must be 
put in the same case ; as^ Brutus killed Caesar 
in the Capitol, him who had been his friend. 

B. — When two or more Possessive cases are in 
apposition^ the sign of the possessive (*8) should 
be added only to one of them, and generally to 
the last : as^ / called at Smith's the dyer; or at 
Smith the dyer's. 

C. — But if the last explanatory term consist of 
several words, or if there be more explanatory 
terms than one, the 's should be added to the 
first noun ; as, / bought it at Thomson's^ a most 
respectable tradesman and true-Iiearied friend. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

London is situated on the river of Thames. We 
met your friend yesterday, he who was with you 
on the continent. Let us go to Wright's the 
draper's. It happened in George the third reign. 
These are Wellington the able statesman's and 
general's despatches. Have you read Tennyson's 
the poet's last works ? The colonel has lost Lis 
eldest son, he who was wounded at Inker man. I 
have been reading a play of Shakespere's the great 
English Dramatist's. 



I 3 
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BULE X. 

A. — When a Collective noun, or noun of mul- 
titude, conveys unity of idea, the verb and pro- 
noun should be sing^olar; as. The class was large.* 

B. — When a collective noun, or noun of mul- 
titude, conveys plurality of idea, the verb and 
pronoun should be plural ; as, The people of Cheat 
Britain enjoy privilet/es of which they ought to be 
provd, 

EXERCISES TO BE COICRECTED. 

The meeting were well attended. The people 
has no opinion of its own. The mob were easily 
dispersed; they were by no means numerous. 
The flock, and not the fleece, are, or ought to be, 
the object of the shepherd^s care. The regiment 
consist of a thousand men. The Parliament are 
dissolved. They have passed many important 
acts. The council was divided in their sentiments. 
The fleet has all arrived in safety. The congre- 
gation assembled, but was soon dismissed. When 
the nation complains, the rulers should listen to 
their voice. The fleet are immense, no harbour 
in the world can contain them. The fleet were 
seen sailing up the channel. This generation are 
far more intelligent than the last. The shoal of 
herrings were immense. The remnant of the 
people were persecuted. The army are marching 
to Cadiz. Some said the navy were sufficiently 
strong, others said they were not. 



* WTuA^ And not vsho, is used After collective nounH; as, Tho court of 
^ &c. The coropAny which, «S:c. 
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BULE XI. 

A.— The Verb TO BE should have the same 
case after it that it has before it ; as^ I am he ; 
I understood it to be him.* 

The verb to be is sometimes understood; as, — He seenu 
the leader of his party. 

B. — Some Passive verbs, as well as some la- 
transitiye and Neiiter verbs, have the same case 
after them as before them, when both words re- 
late to the same person or thing ; as, He shall be 
called John. He became the slave of irregular 
passions. Stephen died a martyr for the Christian 
religion, 

C. — Some passive verbs admit an objective 
after them ; as, — I was offered an apple. They 
were allowed great liberty. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

It was me who \vTote the letter. It was him 
who got the first prize. I am sure it was not us 
that did it. It was them who gave us all this 
trouble. I would not act the same part again^ 
if I were him. He is so like my friend, that, at 
first sight, I took it to be he. It is impossible to 
be them. Who was her named after ? 

Let him be whom he may, I am not afraid of 
him. Who do you think him to be? Whom 
think ye that she is ? Was it me that said so ? 
I am certain it was not him. It was either him 
or his brother that got the first prize. 

Whom do you think I am ? John was first 
refused apples, then he was promised they, then 
he was offered they. What were them called ? 

* Bart of a sentence \h Kometimes the nominative both Wfofre and q/ler 
the Terb to he; as. His maxun was, " Be master of thy anger.'* 
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BULE XII. 

A. — ConjuDctions that imply condition, doubt, 
contingency, and fatnrity, are followed by the 
Siibjnnctiye Mood ; as^ If he be alone, give him 
the message.* 

B. — When contingency, &c. and fdtnrity are 
not BOTH implied^ the Indicative ought to be 
used; as, If be speaks as he thinks , he is an 
honest boy. 

C— Lest and that, annexed to a command, and 
if with but following it, when futurity is denoted, 
require the Subjunctive Mood; as, Shun bad 
company f lest you be ruined. Take care that he 
perform his task. If he be but diligent, he unit 
improve. 

EXERCISES TO BB CORRECTED. 

Though he falls, he shall not be utterly cast 
down. Though he be in an elevated station, yet 
he is never proud. If thou be a Christian, act 
like one. If he does promise, he will certainly 
perform. Oh ! that his heart was tender. 

Love not sleep, lest thou comest to poverty. 
Despise not any condition, lest it happens to be 
thy own. Take care that thou breakest not any 
of the established rules. 

If he does but intimate his desire, it will pro- 
duce obedience. If he be but in health, I am 
content. If he but tries his best, he will succeed. 

Take care that thou speakest to him neither 
good nor bad. Keep a watch on your tongue, 
lest it destroys your happiness. 

* In tlie subjunctive, the auxiliaries akall, should, Ac, are generalljr 
^% Though ha/aUt i. e. though he should fall. Until reflec- 
' mind, i. e. until reflection shall compose. 
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Rule XIII. 

Some cou junctions have their correspondent 

conjunctions ; thus, 

Soth requires And after it ; as, Both you and I saw hiin. 

Keiiher .... Nor Neither he nor his brother was in. 

Though. . . . Yet Though he is poor, yet ho is re- 
spectable. 

Whether .... Or Whether he will do it or not, I 

cannot tell. 

Either • Or* Either she or her sister must go. 

As As denoting equality ; as, Mine is a» good a« 

yours. 

As So similarity; as, Ab thy diligence, 

80 shall thy success be. 

So As degree ; as, He is not to wise at 

liis brother. 

So That a consequence ; as, I am to weak 

that I cannot walk. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

It is neither cold or hot. The one is equally 
deserving as the other. I must be so candid to 
own^ that I have been mistaken. He was so 
angry as he could not speak. He is not as faith- 
ful and tru tworthy as I could wish him to be. 
Neither despise the poor, or envy the rich. As 
far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 
Though deep, so clear. Her dress was so white 
as snow. He is not as tall as his brother. It is 
so clear I need not explain it. They would neither 
do it themselves, or let others do it. His inso- 
lence was so great as none could endure it. There 
is no condition as secure that cannot admit of 



• The poeU frequently use Or— or, for Either— or ; and Nor— nor for 

NeiOufT^nor. In proKe not—nor Is sometimes used for neither— rkor, 

The fet after thvagh is freqnentljr omitted. 

Or does not require either hefore it when the one vord is a mere er- 
pUutation of the other; as, 20s^ or £1 sterling, is enougli. 
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Rule XIV. 

A. — ^Verbal nouns, or gerundives in -ing, may 
govern an objective case like verbs, or may be 
used with a possessive case like nouns ; as. By 
observing these rules you will avoid mistakes. 
Muchwill depend on Mepupil's practising r^yu^rZy. 

B. — Verbal Nouns in -ing generally take an 
article before them, and the preposition of after 
them * as. The sum of the moral law consists in 
the obeying of God, and the loving of our neigh-- 
hour as ourselves.^ 

EXERCISES TO BE CORBECTED. 

Learning of languages is very difficult. The 
learning anything requires attention. By the 
exercising our faculties we improve them. By 
obtaining of wisdom, you will command esteem. 

This was a betraying the trust reposed in him. 
The not attending to this rule is the cause of a 
very common error. 

Our approving their bad conduct may encou- 
rage them to become worse* Your sending of an 
answer will oblige. What is the reason of this 
person dismissing of his servant so hastily? The 
npjddle station of life seems most advantageously 
(Situated for the gaining wisdom. The changing 
times and seasons, the removing and setting up 
kings, belong to Providence alone. The enemy 
deceiving him was the cause of him failing. 

♦ These phrases would be right, were the article Ami o/boih omitted ; 
as, The sum of the naoral law consists in obeying God and tovixg our 
neighbour, &c. This manner of expression is, in many instances, pre- 
ferable to the other. In some cases, however, these two modes express 
yery different ideas, and therefore attention to the sense is necessary: 
as, Ue confessed the whole in the hearittff of ihn9 witnesfles, and th* 
~t spent an hour in hearing their deposition. 
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Rule XV. 

A. — The Fast Participle, and not the Fast 
Tense, should be used after the auxiliary verbs 
have and be ; as, / have written the letter. 

B. — The Past Participle must not be used 
instead of the Past Tense; as, He ran, not he 
run. 

EXERCISES TO BE COR&ECTED. 

He has wrote his copy. He had mistook his 
true interest. I have forgot my lesson. His 
resolution was too strong to be shook by slight 
opposition. The horse was stole. The Rhine 
was froze over. She was showed into the draw- 
ing-room. The grass was trode down. The work 
was very well execute. His vices have weakened 
his mind, and broke his health. The horse has 
fdl down. 

He soon begun to be weary of having nothing 
to do. He was greatly heated, and he drunk with 
avidity. He run too fast. 

He would have went with us. He has not 
spoke a word. He eat his breakfast with a good 
appetite. These children have been forsook. He 
has swam half a mile. The book laid on the 
table. I seen it myself. That coat was wore 
only once. You have broke a window. It was 
not I who done it. 

' The bending hermit here a prayer begun.* 

* A second deluge learning thus o'emin ; 
And the monka finiah'd what the Gbtha begun.* 
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Rule XVI. 

A. — Personal PronoimB agree in gender, ntim- 
ber, and person with the nouns for which they 
are used ; as^ John has lost his book. Every tree 
is known by its fruit, 

B. — The Demonstratiye Pronouns this and that 
must agree in number with the nouns they qua- 
lify ; as. This pen, these boys. 

C. — ^Noxms joined to the Cardinal numbers,* 
except one, should be in ih& plural; as. Ten feet. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

This boy wrote the letter, she spells well. 
The autumn comes with his fruits. The people 
rejoice in that which should give it sorrow. 
Those sort of favours did real injury. I have not 
seen him this ten days. These sort of people 
fear nothing. The chasm made by the earth- 
quake was twenty foot broad. There is six foot 
water in the hold. I have no interests but that 
of truth and virtue. Can aily person, on their 
entrance into life, be fully secure that they shall 
not be deceived ? 

The park is surrounded by a wall twelve foot 
high. Will some one bring me their books? 
These kind of mistakes is very common. The 
foe is not so far advanced as we supposed them 
to be. 

* The Cardinal nwmbera are, One, tyro, three, four, five, six, seven, 
&c.; from the first three are formed the adverbs onie, twice, thrice. 

The Ordinal numbers are. First, second, third, fourth, fiftli, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelftli, &c. 

From these come adverbs of order; as. Firstly, secondly, thirdly, 
fourthly, fifthly, sixthly, 8evonthly,eighthly, ninthly, tenthly, eleventhly, 
'Ifthly, &c. 
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Rule XVII. 

A. — The Belative Pronoun agrees with its an- 
tecedent in gender, number, and person; as, 
Tlum who readest ; the book which was lost. 



is applied to persons, Wliieli to inferior animals, and things 
without life. 

B. — ^That is used instead of who^ whom, or 
which; — 

1. After adjectiyes in the Superlative degree* — after 
the words Same and All, and often after Some and Any. 

2. When the antecedent consists of two nouns, the one 
requiring Who and the other Which j as, The man and the 
hor$e that we saw yesterday, 

3. After the Interrogative Wbo ; as, WTio that hat any 
sense of religion would have argued thus f 

C. — ^Which or fhat, and not who, is generally 
nsed after a Collective noun ; as, The committee 
which met yesterday. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORBECTED. 

Those which seek wisdom will certainly find her. 
Blessed is the man which walketh in wisdom's 
ways. The party whom he entertained at dinner 
was very numerous. It is the best which can be 
got. Solomon was the wisest man whom ever the 
world saw. It is the same picture which you saw 
before. All which I liave is thine. The lady 
and lap-dog which we saw at the window. They 
are the same persons who spoke to us this morning. 
Your horse is the finest whom I ever saw. Shake- 
speare and Milton are among the greatest poets 
whom the world has seen. This is the family 
whom they considered so wealthy. 

'Some village Hampden, which with dauntless hreast.' 

* This moon who rose last night.' 

* And all which beauty, aU which wealth e'er gave.' 

K 
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EULE XVIII. 

A. — "When the Belative is preceded by two 
antecedents of different penons, the relative and 
the verb generally agree in person with the last ; 
as, Thou art the boy that was first yesterday.^ 

B. — The relative ought to be placed next its 
antecedent, to prevent ambiguity ; thus. The boy 
beat his companion, whom everybody believed in- 
4^able of doing mischief; should be, Tlie boy, 
whom everybody believed incapable of doing mis- 
chief, beat his companion. 

EXEBCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Thou art a pupil who possesses bright parts, 
but who hast cultivated them but little. I am a 
man who speak but seldom. I am the man who 
command you. 

The king dismissed his minister without any 
inquiry, who had never before been so unjust. 
Thou art the friend that has often relieved 
me, and hast not now deserted me. A few in- 
dividuals are exempt from the charge, who be- 
longed to a different class of society. The patron 
was expected to reward the writer with a purse of 
gold, to whom the book was dedicated. The 
soldier was tried and condemned, who struck his 
officer. You are the girl that are to blame. 



* Sometimcii the relatWe itgreea with the former antecedent: ts, 
** Verily lama man who am a Jew" 
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Rule XIX. 

A. — It is improper to use both a FronouiL and 
the Noun for which it stands either as Homina- 
tives or Objectives to the same verb ;* as, The 

boy he said his lesson ; omit he, I saw her 

the princess at Osborne ; omit her. 

B. — The Voim or Fronotin which is used m 
answer to a question must be in the same case as 
the Pronoun used in asking it ; as^ Whom did 
you see ? Him. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

The men they were there. The girl she passed 
by us. The king he is just. Many words they 
darken speech. Innocent and simple pleasures^ 
they alone are durable. The industrious boy thoa 
shouldest encourage him. 

' The night it was dark, and the wind it was high.* 

' My hanks they are furnished with bees.' 

* The wind it wared the aspen leaves.' 

' The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy heart with hooks of steel/ 

Who was it spoke to you ? Him. Whose house* 
is that ? George. Who is there ? Me. Whom 
did you see in the park ? They and their friends. 
Who gave him that knife ? Us. Who owns this- 
hat ? Me. 



• In some caMi), where the noun i« highly emphaticAl, the repetition 
of it in the pronoun is not only allowable but even elegant ; a:i, Tht 
LOBD Hfi is Grod. 
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BULE XX. 

A. — An Infinitive Hood, a Phrase, or even a 
complete Sentence, may be the Nominative to a 
Verb, which should be used in the third person 
singular ; as. To walk is healthy. His being idle 
was the cause of his ruin. Where Moses was 
buried cannot be determined, 

B. — ^An Infinitive Mood, a Phrase, or even a 
complete Sentence, may be the Objective after a 
Transitive Verb ; as, John loves to study. Charles 
enjoys walking in the fields. You will soon find 
that the world does not perform what it promises. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

To be temperate in eating and drinking are the 
best preservatives of health. To live soberly, 
righteously, and piously, are required of all men. 
That warm climates should accelerate the growth 
of the human body, and shorten its duration, arc 
very reasonable to believe. That it is our duty 
to promote the welfare of others admit of no 
doubt. To have respect unto persons are not good. 
To see the sun and enjoy its warmth are plea- 
sant. To bear ill treatment and insults meekly 
mark a noble spirit. 

* To muse o'er flood and fell, 
These are not solitude.' 
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Rule XXI. 

A. — When two objects or sets of objects are 
compared, the Comparitive degree should be 
used ; if more than two objects or sets of objects 
are compared, the Superlative is required; as,. 
John is more active than James. That is the 
best norse in the stable. 

B. — Double Comparatives and Superlatives are 
improper ; Mme is a more better booky but John^s 
is the most best ; should be, Mine is a better book,, 
but John's is the best. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

The nightingale's voice is the most sweetest in 
the grove. Charles is a worser scholar than 
Henry. The tongue is like a racehorse, it runs 
the faster the lesser weight it carries. 

James is the wisest of the two. He is the 
likeliest of any other to succeed. Jane is the 
wittier of the three, not the wiser. Of two evils 
choose the least. Which of these two roads is 
the shortest ? Newton was the greater of all as- 
tronomers. William is the tallest than all the 
others. He gets worser and worser every day. 
It is far more easier to say it than to do it. 

* This was the most unkindcst cut of all. 

' Adam the goodliest of men since bom 
His sons J and fairest of her daughters Etc.* 
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Rule XXII. 

A. — The Comparative degree, the pronoua 
other, and all comparative forms, such as, rather, 
else, otherwise, &c., require than after them;* 
as. Greater than /; No otiier than ke; Rather 
than ihei/. 

Such, requires as after it ; as, Such as do well.f 

B. — Chief, Tiniversal, perfect, true, and othet 
adjectives which, in themselves, imply the highest 
or lowest possible degree, do not admit of com- 
parison. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

He has little more of the scholar besides the 
name. Be ready to succour such persons who 
need thy assistance. They had no sooner risen 
but they applied themselves to their studies. This 
is none other but the gate of Paradise. To trust 
in him is no more but to acknowledge his power. 
An eagle soars higher nor a crow. This is pre- 
ferabler than that. He afterwards gave fuller 
proof of his sincerest affection. This opinion 
has become more universal. 

His assertion was most untrue. His work is more 
perfect as his brother^s. He is the chiefest among 
ten thousand. Such men that act treacherously 
ought to be avoided. The change is such which 
any one can see. 

* Previous^ preferabley superiorf inferior^ require to after tliem. 

t Such, meaning eitliera consequence^ or ao ^rax<, requires that; as, 
His behaviour was «mcA, that I ordered him to leave tlie room. Sudt \a 
#JiH infliipnce of money, that few can resist it. 
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Rule XXIII. 

The Noun or Prononn after than or as is either 
the Nominative to a Verb, or is governed by a 
Verb or Preposition, expressed or understood ; as, 
He is wiser than I; that is, than I am. She 
blamed him more than me; that is, than she 
blamed me. 

EXERCISES TO BB CORRECTED. 

You praised my cousin more than he, but she 
is not more deserving than him. They have bet- 
ter abihties than us ; and they would have gained 
the prize if they had been as diligent as us. A 
better man than whom never lived. John can 
write better than me. He is as good as her. 
Thou art a much greater loser than me by his 
death. She suffers hourly more than me. They 
know how to write as well as him ; but he is a 
better grammarian than them. They are greater 
gainers thau us. She is not so learned as him. 
If the kiug give us leave, we may perform the 
office as well as them that do. He is taller than 
her. You are much greater losers than us by 
this accident. A stone is heavy, and the sand 
weighty, but a fooPs wrath is heavier than them 
both. 

' Satan — Than whom none higher sat.' 

• 

* When who immediately follows than, it is frequently but Im- 
mroperly used in the objective case ; as, ' ' Alfred, than whom a greater 
king never reigned i"—than tohom is not grammatical. It ought to be, 
4kan who; because who is the nominative to woi vaiiera\oq^,-^J%ttn 
leten is as bad a phrase as, " Q« in taller Ptan ¥mi' 
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Rule XXIV. 

Two Negatives in the same sentence are im- 
proper, except when used to mark a stronger af- 
firmation ;* thus, I cannot by no meatis allow it ; 
should be, — I can hy no means allow it^ — or / 
cannot by any means allow it, 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

I cannot drink no more. He cannot do nothing. 
He never did no harm to me. He will never be 
no taller. They could not travel no farther. 
Covet neither riches nor honours, nor no such 
perishing things. Nothing neverf affected her 
so much. Do not interrupt me thyself, nor let 
no one disturb me. I am resolved not to comply 
with the proposal, neither at present, nor at any 
other time. I seldom or ever see him now. We 
have not done nothing to-day. I cannot give 
you no further information. He will never come 
back no more. They will be conquered, be they 
never so many. I have not no money to spare. 
Let him ask me never so many favours I shall not 
refuse him. 



* When one of the negatives (snch as dia, in, un, m, &c.) is joined to 
another word, the two negatives form a pleasing and delicate variety of 
expresHion: as, His language, though simple, is not indegemt ; that is. 
It is elegant. 

t Never is often improperly used for ever; and wer for netfer; as, 
^ I wash my hands never $o clean; it should be, ever so dean. 
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BULE XXV. 

Adverbs are, for the most part, placed befere 
adjectives, after verbs active or neuter, and fre- 
quently between the auxiliary and the verb ; as, 
He is very attentive; She behaves well, and is 
much esteemed* 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

He unaffectedly and forcibly spoke, and was 
heard attentively by the whole assembly. In the 
proper disposition of adverbs, the ear carefully re- 
quires to be consulted as well as the sense. 

Mary remarkably is tall. Ann correctly reads 
and elegantly writes. The prince seldom as 
soundly sleeps as the peasant. We should not 
be overcome totally by present events. 

t The women contributed all their rings and 
jewels voluntarily to assist the government. 
Having! not known, or having not considered, 
the measures proposed, he failed of success. It 
was on his own account solely that I went ; and 
to see him chiefly. I state merely the facts. I 
have no horses; I only|| have a mule. He not 
only was wise, but good. He was not talkative, 
he only spoke three words. 

* This is but a general rule ; for it is impossible to give an exact 
and determinate one for the placini; of adverbs on all occasions. The 
easy flow and perspicnity of the phrase ought to be chiefly regarded. 

t The adverb is sometimes placed with propriety before the verb, or 
at some distance after it ; as. The women voluntarily contrihtiied all their 
rings and Jewels, &c. They carried their proposition /arther, 

% JM, when it qoalifies the present participle, comes h^ore it. 

II The meaning of a sentence is often greatly afiected by the position 
•f an Adverb, particularly of the adverb only; as, He only can ao that ; 
he can do that only. 
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KuLB XXVL 

A. — Adjectives should not be used as adverbs, 
nor adverbs as adjectives ; as^ Remarkably well, 
not remarkable well; Thy frequent indisposition, 
not thy often indisposition; or, in other words. 

Adverbs qualify adjectiTes, verbs, and other adverbs. — 
Adjectives qualify nouns. 

fi. — ^Fn>m should not be used before hence, 
thence, and whence, because it is implied. 

In some cases, however, the omission of from would render the lan- 
guage stiff and disagreeable. 

C. — After verbs of motion, hither, thifher, and nrhitfaer, 
should be used, and not here, there, and where. 

D. — When should not be used as a noun, nor where, for 
in which, &c. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

They are miserable poor. They behaved the 
noblest. He fought bolder than his brother. 
He lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates of 
reason and religion. His property is now near 
exhausted. They lived conformable to the rules 
of prudence. He speaks very fluent, reads excel- 
lent, but does not think very coherent. They 
came .agreeable to their promise, and conducted 
themselves suitable to the occasion. They hoped 
for a soon and prosperous issue to the war. 

From hence it happens. From whence come 
ye ? They went from thence to London. Where 
are you going ? Bid him come here immediately. 
We walked there in an hour. He drew up a peti- 
tion where he too frequently represented his own 
merit. He went to London last year^ since when 
I have not seen him. The situation where I 
found him. The source from whence it flows has 
?en discovered. Let us go from hence. 
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RuLK XXVIL 

The distributive pronouns^ each, every, either, 
neither, agree with nouns and verbs in the sin- 
ffular number only ; as^ Each of his brothers is in 
a favourable situation; "Everyman is accountable 
for himself; Either of them is good enough.* 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Let each esteem others better than themselves. 
Every one of the letters bear date after his banish- 
ment. Each of them, in their turn, receive the 
benefits to which they are entitled. Neither of 
them seem to have any idea that their opinions 
may be ill-founded. Are either of these men 
your friend ? 

J The giant had on every hand six fingers, 
on every foot six toes. 

J The king of Israel and the king of Judah 
sat either of them on his throne. The sons of 
Aaron took either of them his censer. None of 
my hands are empty. 

Every face have their own peculiar expression. 
Each of the two are at your disposal. Neither 
of the combatants were prepared for so hard an 
encounter. 

* Each relates to two or more objects, and signifies both of ika tuw, or 
everp one of any number taken singly. 

t J&fery relates to more than two objects, and signifies each of them 
taken individuaUjf.— It may be followed by a plural noun when the ob- 
jects are taken collectively. Thus, it is quite correct to say, Every six 
miles. 

Either rafers.to one of two, and signifies the one or the othtTf but not both, 
JfeUher imports not either, 

X Either is sometimes improperly used instead of each; as, London 
stands on eMer side of the Thames ; instead of, ou each side of the 
Tbaaies. 
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Rule XXVltl. 

A. — ^When two persons or things are contrasted, 
that, those, and the one, refer to the first men- 
tioned, and this, these, and the other, to the last : 
as. Knowledge and wisdom are very different; 
that enables us to know what is right ; this, to 
know how to do it. 

B. — The former and the latter are often used 
instead of that and this. They are alike in both 
numbers. 

That and ihU are seldom applied to persons ; but former 
and laiter are applied to persons and things indiscrimi- 
nately. In most cases, however, the repetition of the noun 
is preferable to either of them. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Wealth and poverty are both temptations ; this 
tends to excite pride^ that discontent. Religion 
raises men above themselves, irreligion sinks them 
beneath the brutes ; that binds them down to a 
poor pitiable speck of perishable earth, this exalts 
them to the skies. Virtue and vice are opposite 
to each other ; this ennobles the mind^ that debases 
it. 

Moses and Solomon were men of the highest 
renown ; the latter was remarkable for his meek- 
ness, the former was renowned for his wisdom. 
I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth ; 
the former I consider as an act, the latter as a 
habit of the mind. Body and soul must part ; 
the former wings its way to its Almighty source, 
+k^ i"*^er drops into the dark and noisome grave. 
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* BvLE XXIX. 

A. — In the use of the tenses of Verbs^ and of 

words denoting Time, a due regard must be paid 

to the crieT and duration of time ; thus : 

A purely Fast tense should not follow a Present, and 
vice perad ; as, He tells me that he would ; should be, — He 
tells me that he will.* 

B. — After Verbs of commanding, hoping, in- 
tending, permitting, &c.^ the Present Infinitive 
is always used for the act commanded^ &c.| what- 
ever be the tense of the governing verb;t. as, / 
directed him to go. / hoped to see i/ou come. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Next New Yearns day I shall be at school three 
years. The court laid hold on all the opportuni- 
ties which the weakness or necessities of princes 
afford it^ to extend its authority. He threatened 
to have left us. His sickness was so great, that 
I often feared he would have died before our 
arrival. I always intended to have rewarded my 
son according to his merit. We have done no 
more than it was our duty to have done. From 
the little conversation I had with him, he appeared 
to have been a man of letters. It was a pleasure 
to have received his approbation of my labours. 

I intended to have written you last week. 

^"™'^~^^^~ 111 ■■■■ iiii I , _ 

* The best general rule that can be given, is, To dbaerve what the 
jfHH Mcenetrily requires. 

* Unless the action is te be regarded as completed h^ore the time ex- 
pressed hj the governing verb; as, I hoped to have seen you before the 
meeting, Saeh forms generally imply a Buppoeitioti, intention, de,, not 
roaiiged. 
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RULB XXX. 

A. — It is improper to place a clause of a sen- 
tence between the Possessive case and the word 
or phrase which governs it; thos^ She extolled 
the fahner^s, as she called him, excellent under- 
9tariding ; should be, she extolled the excellent un- 
derstanding of the farmer, as she called him, 

B. — ^Whichsoever, whatsoever, howsoever, &c., 
are often divided by the interposition of the 
word which they qualify ; thus, On whichsoever 
side he looked; might be, on which side soever 
he looked,* 

EXERCISES TO BE COBBECTED. 

They very justly condemned the prodigal's, as 
be was called, senseless and extravagant conduct. 
They implicitly obeyed the protector's, as they 
called him, imperious mandates. Beyond this, 
the arts cannot be traced of civil societv. These 
are David's, the king, priest, and prophet of the 
Jewish people's psalms. This is Paul's, the 
Christian hero, and great apostle of the Gentiles 
advice. 

* Howsoever beautiful they appear, they have 
no real merit. In whatsoever light we view him, 
his conduct will bear inspection. On whatsoever 
side they are contemplated, they appear to ad- 
vantage. Howsoever much he might despise the 
maxims of the king's administration, he kept a 
total silence on that subject. No man should 
voluntarUy go in the way of temptation, howsoever 
high his previous attainments in virtue. 

* '* •~'VI perhaps be better to vm vkichever, whatever, and Ammmt? 
"ver side he looked. 
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Rule XXXI. 

A. — Appropriate Prepositioiis- must be used 

l)efore names of places : — 

To — ^is used after a yerb of motion ; as, We went to Spain. 

At — is used after the verbs to be, land, touch, arrive ) 

as, I wat nt Leith. 
In — is used before the names of countries, cities, and 

large tO'wns ; as, I live in England, in London.* 
At is used before the names of Tillages, small towns, 

and foreign cities; as, He resided at Gretna Green; 

at Buxton ; at Bome. 

B. — The Inteijectioiis Oh! Ah! &c., are p;eiie- 
rally followed by the OlgeotiYe case of the First 
Personal Proooan singnilar, and the Nominative 
(or Vocative) of the Second, whether singular or 
plural ;-f thus. Ah me 1 O ye hypocrites I 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

They have just arrived in Leith, and are going 
for Dublin. They will reside two months at 
England. I have been to London, after having 
resided at France; and I now live in Torquay. 
I was in the place appointed long before any of 
the rest. We touched in Liverpool on our way 
for New York. She lodges at George Square. 

My father is in Vienna, one of my brothers is 
at Italy, and another is going at Spain. Ah I 
unhappy thee, who art deaf to the calls of duty and 
of honour. happy us, surrounded with so 
many blessings. Woe's thou, wretched man I 
Woe's I, if I forget I 

' Ah, wretched us, poets of earth !* 

* One inhabitant of a city, speaking of another's residence, says. He 
■tajrstn BankStreet;oriftheirordiiutni0rbeaRed,atNo.— PrincesStreet. 

t Many inteijectional phrases are very elliptical, a verb or preposition 
being understood. Me, for instance, \n Ah iw.l Is governed by ftr^oKai 
muwm understood ; thus, Ah I what has bg/tUlm me, or come upon me.— 
O A nappy we/ 1. e. Oh/ how happy we are. — Woe's him^ i. e. Woe is *' 
him. 
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Rule XXXII. 

Certain words and phrases require particular 
prepositions after them : such as^ 



Abhorrence of. 

Abide m a country ; at a 
place ; with a person ; hy 
an opinion. 

Abound tn, with. 

Absent /rom. 

Accede to. 

Accord with ; agree with ; 
Accord to ; concede to. 

Accused of a crime ; by an 
enemy. 

Acquiesce in. 

Acquitted of the charge ; 
by tile jury. 

Adapted to a thing ; for a 
purpose. 

Adequate to. 

Adhere to. 

Adjourn at six; to Mon- 
day ; for a "week. 

Admonish of a fault com- 
mitted; against the com- 
mission of a fault J by a 
person in authority. 

Aff3^tion/or. 

Affinity between^ to. 

Agree to a proposal ; ifiith 
a person. 

Agreeable to. 

Alienate from. . 

Alliance with. 

Alteration in. \ 



Amazed at. 
Ambitious of. 
Antipathy to. 

Approve of. 

A&lLof for, after. 

Attend tOf listen to ; Attend 
upon, wait on. 

Averse to. 

Avert/rom. 

Bear with. 

Believe tn, on. 

Bereft of. 

Bestoiv on, upon. 

Blame /or. 

Blush at. 

Boast of. 

Call on^ upon, at, for. 

Catch at, wiih, by. 

Change /&r. 

Compare with. 

Compatible with. 

Comply with. 

Composed of a material; 
by the maker. 

Confide to, when trr^nsitive ; 
Confide in, when intransi- 
tive.* 

Confer upon, on. 

Conform to. 

Congenial to. 

Connect with. 

Consequent on. 



* The same prepositiot) that follows the verb or adverb generally fol- 
lows the noun which is derived from it ; ait, Confide in, confidence im. 
Disposed to tyrannise, a disposition to tyranny ; independently qf. 
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Consonant to, with. 

Convenient io, for, 

ConveiBant tciih persons; 
tn or about affairs. 

Convince of. 

Correspond with, to. 

Coupled with, in associa- 
tion with ; Coupled iy a 
chain. 

Deficient in. 

Dependent on, upon. 

Derogate /rom. 

Derogatory to. 

Devolve on. 

Die o/, by. 

DiflTer/rom. 

Difference among^ between,* 

DiflBculty tn. 

Diminution of. 

Disappointed o/'what -we 
fail to obtain ; Disap- 
pointed in what does not 
answer our expectations. 

Diliapprove ofi 

Discouragement to. 

Disposed to. 

Dissent /rom. 

Eager in, for, after. 

Engage in, for. 

Exception to a statement ; 
from blame. 

Expert a/, in. 

Fall under ^ from, on, kc.X 

Tree from. 

Frown at, on. 



Glad of what is gain to one- 
self; Glad at what is gain 
to another. 

Grieve at, over, 

Hinder/rom. 

Independent of. 

Iii separable from. 

Insist vpon. 

Interfere with. 

Known by. 

Join with, to, ly. 

Made 0/ 

Marry to. 

Martyr for a cause ; to a 
disease. 

Militate against. 

Necessary to, for. 

Need of. 

Observance of. 

Overwhelmed by, with. 

Preparatory to. 

Prejudice against. 

Prejudicial to. 

Profit by. 

Provide /6r, %vith, against. 

Pursuance (f. 

Pursuant to. 

Beccncile to. 

Reduce to a state ; Mmler 
subjection. 

Regard to, for. 

Replete with. 

Resemblance to. 

Resolve on. 

Similar to. 



* liettoeen refers strictly only to two; Among to many. 

I Digapprove and approve are frequently used without of. 

t Many of theKe words take other prepoHltlons after them to express 

otuer meanings > thus, for example, Fall in, to concur, to comply. Fall 

^, to forsake. Fall ovt, to happen, to quarrel. Fall upon, to attack. 

Fall (Of to begin eagerly to eat : to apply oneself to. Fall /rem, to re- 

' molt from. 

l3 
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Smile at, on, vpon, 

S'werve from. 

Sympathise with. 

Taste of what is actually en- 
joyed ; Taste for what we 
have the capacity of enjoy- 
ing. 

Think of on. 



True to^ faithful ; True oj, 
A correct statement about 
any subject. 

Trust m. to. 

Unite withf to. 

Wait upon, for, at. 

Weep at, for. 

Worthy of. 



Thirst /or, after. ' Yield to. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

He was entirely dependent of the papal crown. 
He accused the minister for betraying tlae Dutch. 
You have bestowed your favours to the most de- 
serving persons. His abhorrence to gaming was 
extreme. I dificr with you. The English were 
very different then, to what they are now. In 
compliance to his father's advice. I dissent with 
that opinion. It is no discouragement for the 
authors. The wisest princes need not think it 
any diminution to their greatness, or derogation to 
their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel. Is it con- 
sonant at our nature? Conformable with this 
plan. Agreeable with the sacred text. Call at 
your uncle. 

He had no regard for his father's commands. 
They prejudice to my cause. It is more than 
they thought for. There is no need for it. Re- 
conciling himself with the king. No resemblance 
with each other. Upon such occasions as fell 
into their cognizance. I am engaged with writing. 
We profit from experience. He swerved out of 
the path. He is resolved in going to the Persian 
court. Expert of his work. Expert on deceiving. 
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The Romans reduced the world to their own 
power. He provided them of every thing. We 
insist iu it. He seems to have a taste in such 
studies. 

He died for thirst. He found none on whom 
he could safely confide. He was a martyr for 
the toothache. It was very well adapted for 
the purpose. He acquitted me from any impu- 
tation. You are conversant with that science. 
They boast in their great riches. Call of James 
to walk with you. When we have had a true 
taste for the pleasures of virtue^ we can have no 
relish for those of vice. It is a sign of a very 
depraved disposition to be glad of accidents. She 
is glad at an excuse. A strict observance after 
times and seasons. This book is replete in errors. 
These are exceptions at the general rule. He 
died a martyr to Christianity. This change is to 
the better. His productions were scrupulously 
exacts and conformable with all the rules of cor- 
rect writing. He died of the sword. She finds 
a difficulty of fixing her mind. This prince was 
naturally averse from war. It was preparatory of 
a better revelation. They were resolved in pro- 
ceeding at all risks. She has no taste of music. 
I write agreeably with your request. I can never 
agree to him. 
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Rule XXXIII. 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond 
to each other^ and a regular and dependent con- 
struction throughout be carefully preserved. For 
example, the sentence^ '^ He was more beloved y hut 
not so much admired, as Cinthio" is inaccurate ; 
because more requires than after it, which is no- 
where found in the sentence. It should be. He 
was more beloved than Cinthio, but not so muck 
admired, 

A proper choice of words, and a perspicuous 
arrangement, should be carefully attended to. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

The reward is his due, and it has already, or 
will hereafter, be given to him. He was guided 
by interests always different, sometimes contrary 
to those of the community. The intentions of 
some of these philosophers, nay of many, might 
and probably were good. No person was ever so 
perplexed, or sustained the mortifications as he 
has done to-day. He was more bold and active5 
but not so wise and studious as his companion. 
Sincerity is as valuable, and even more valuable, 
than knowledge. The greatest masters of critical 
learning differ among one another. 

But from this dreary period the recovery of 
the empire was become desperate; no wisdom 
could obviate its decadence. He was at one time 
thought to be a nobleman's child. 
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Rule XXXIV. 

A. — A or an is used before Nouns in the Sin- 
gular number, and before plural Nouns when 
they are preceded by the numeral adjectives few, 
great many, hundred, S^c, ; ns, A few dogs ; a 
great many cherries, 

B. — ^The is used before nouns in both numbers.* 

C. — The Article is omitted before a noun that 
stands for a whole species^ and before the names 
of minerals^ metals^ arts^ titles^ &c. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Reason was given to a man to control his pas- 
sions. The gold is corrupting. A^man is a noblest 
work of the creation. Wisest and best men are 
sometimes betrayed into errors. We must act 
our part with a constancy, though reward of our 
constancy be distant. He was offered the title of 
an earl. Purity has its seat in the heart : but ex- 
tends its influence over so much of outward con- 
duct, as to form the great and material part of a 
character. At worst, I could but incur a gentle 
reprimand. The profligate man is seldom or 
never found to be the good husband, the good 
father, or the beneficent neighbour. 

The printing is a useful art. He has made 
progress in the reading, the writing, and the 
arithmetic. They do not like the dancing, but 
are very fond of the drawing. 

* The is UMd before tn individual repi'esentf ng the whole of its species, 
-when compared with another uid/vt'dua/ represeiitini? another species; 
thus. The dog is a more grateful animal than the cat: t. «. Ml dogs are 
more grateful than cats. 
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RuLK XXXV. 

A. — When two or more Nouns or Adjectives, 
applied to the same Person or Thing, come to- 
gether, the Article is prefixed only to the first ; 
as, A wise and virtitous man, 

B. — ^But if they are applied to different persons 
or things, the Article is prefixed to each ; as. The 
Old and the New Testaments. 

C. — The latter of two nouns after a compara- 
tive should have no article, when they both refer 
to the same person : as. He is a better writer than 
reader. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

The pious and the learned curate. The elder 
and the younger brother. Sir Walter Scott is an 
abler noveUst than a poet. The brave and the 
victorious general. The poet Milton and painter 
Turner. An upright and an intelligent associate 
should be selected. The eloquent Demosthenes 
and philosophic Cicero. 

* He has been much censured for paying a 
little attention to his business. So bold a breach 
of order called for little severity in punishing the 
ofiender. He still owes few pounds. They 
would get on all the better for little advice. 
As it was his own fault, a few pitied him. There 
were only few present. 

* A nice distinction in the sense is sometimes made by the nso or 
omission of the article a. If I say, He behaved with a little feverenee ; 
I praise him a little. If I say. He behaved with little reverence; I 
lame him. 
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Rule XXXVI. 

An Ellipsis^ or omission of some words, is fre- 
quently admitted. Thus, instead of saying, He 
was a learned man, he xoas a wise man, and he 
was a good man ; we say. He was a learned, wise, 
and good man, 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

A house and a garden. The laws of God, and 
the laws of man. Avarice and cunning may 
acquire an estate ; but avarice and cunning can- 
not gain friends. His crimes had brought him 
into extreme distress, and extreme perplexity. 
He has an affectionate brother and an affectionate 
dster. By presumption, and by vanity, we provoke 
enmity, and we incur contempt. He is temper- 
ate^ lie is disinterested, he is benevolent. Per- 
severance in laudable pursuits will reward all our 
toils^ and will produce effects beyond our calcula- 
tion. Destitute of principle, he regraded neither 
his family, nor his friends, nor his reputation. 
He insulted every man and every woman in the 
company. The temper of him who is always in 
the bustle of the world, will be often ruffled and 
will be often disturbed. 

He regards his word, but thou dost not regard 
it. They must be punished, and they shall be 
pmiiahed. We succeeded^ but they did not suc- 
ceed. 
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Rule XXXVII. 
An Ellipsis is not allowable when it would ob- 
scure the sentence, weaken its force, or be attended 
with an impropriety ; for example, *' We speak 
that we do know, and testify that we have seen ,'" 
should be. We speak that which we do know, and 
testify that which we have seen : 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

They saw a cow, horse, ox, and elephant.^ A 
horse and ass, A learned and amiable young 
man. I gladly shunned who gladly fled from 
me. A taste for useful knowledge will provide 
for us a great and noble entertainment when 
others leave us. They enjoy also a free con- 
stitution and laws. A duke, earl, and baron were 
present. The captain had several men died in 
his ship of the scurvy. I must, however, be so 
candid to own I have been mistaken. The sacri- 
fices of virtue will not only be rewarded hereafter, 
but recompensed even in this life. Oh, piety! 
Virtue ! how insensible have I been to thy charms ! 
That is a property most men have, or at least 
may attain. The general lost an arm and leg. 
Neither has he, nor any other persons, suspected 
so much dissimulation. 



** The article having been once expressed, the repetition of it is nn- 
nectiikKary, excntt when a different form of it is reqaisite: as, A house 
aud an orchard; or when some peculiar emphasis requires a repe- 
titiou ; as, Mot only the year, but tht day and the hoar irere sppointid. 
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Rule XXXVIII. 

A. — ^A Honn or Pronoun, joined to a Participle 
without any finite verb^ is in the Nominatiye 
case ; this construction is termed the Nominative 
Absolute ; as^ Honour being lost^ all virtue is lost.* 

B. — When a Noun is in Apposition to a whole 
sentence it is put in the Nominative case, being 
the subject to a verb understood ; as, He gave me 
permission to shoot over his estate, a courtesy for 
which I am much indebted to him. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

We shall not lose our way, thee being our guide. 
Him having been there ail the time., we are ac- 
quainted with all the particulars. Us having 
been exceedingly tossed about during two days, 
the sailors threw part of the cargo overboard. 
All the passengers were lost, her only excepted. 

* While shame 
Thee looking on, would utmost vigour raise.* 

* Him destroyed 
For whom all this was made, all this will soon 
FoUow.» 

'Whose gray top 
Shall tremhle, Him descending.* 



* Sometime!) the participle is omitted, especially in poetry; as, 

' Now, man to man and steel to steel, 
A chieftain's veDgeance thou shalt feel.' 

Understand the words bang opposed. 



U 
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Rule XXXIX. 

A. — Some Active Transitive Verbs, such as 
Verbs of asking, giving, teaching, telling, &c., 
take two objective cases after them^ one of the 
person, and the other of the thing ; as. They gaoe 
him the xtioxie.y forthwith. 

This has been tenned the Double Accusative. One 
of the objectives may be considered as depending on a pre- 
position understood, or rather as a species of dative, to 
being omitted ; as, Give sorrow words. 

B. — When the foregoing Transitive Verbs are 
used in the Passive voice^ one of the Objective 
cases is changed into the nominative^ while the 
other remains unaltered ; as^ The money was given 
him forthwith, 

EX£RCIS£S TO BE CORRECTED. 

They taught he and I geography. Great liberty 
was allowed we. Us were allowed great liberty. 
Grammar was taught he and she. Him and her 
were taught Latin. They asked the gentleman, 
he whom you met yesterday, if he had met their 
brother in New York. Three other boys, as well 
as him, were asked the question. They gave him 
and they the money. 

I who denied thou gold, 
Will give my heart.* 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON THE 
RULES OF SYNTAX 



John writes pretty. Come here, James. 
Where are you going, Thomas ? I shall never 
do so no more. Was you present at last meeting T 
He need not be in so much haste. He dare not 
to act otherwise than he does. Him whom they 
seek is in the house. George or I is the person. 
They or he is much to be blamed. The troop 
consist of fifty men. They has been ill this two 
months. A pillar sixty foot high. His conduct 
evinced the most extreme vanity. These trees 
are remarkable tall. 

He acted bolder than us expected. This is him 
who I gave the book to. Eliza always appears 
amiably. She goes there to-morrow. From 
whence came they? Who do you lodge with 
now ? He was born at London, but he died in 
Bath. If he be sincere I am satisfied. Her 
father and her were at church. The master re- 
quested him and I to read more distinctly. It is 
no more but his due. Flatterers flatter as long 
and no longer than they have expectations of 
gain. John told the same story as you told* 
This is the largest tree which I have ever seen. 
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PBOMISGUOUS EXEBCISES. 

Let he and I read the next chapter. She is 
free of pain. Those sort of dealings are unjust. 
David the son of Jesse was the youngest of his 
brothers. You was very kind to him, he said. 
Well^ says I, what does thou think of him now ? 
James is one of those boys that was kept in at 
school^ for bad behaviour. Thou^ James^ did 
deny the deed. Neither good nor evil come of 
theirselves. We need not to be afraid. He ex- 
pected to have gained more by the bargain. You 
should drink plenty of goat milk. It was him 
who spoke first. Do you like ass milk ? Is it 
me that you mean? Who did you buy your 
grammar from ? 

If one takes a wrong method at first setting 
out^ it will lead them astray. Neither man nor 
woman were present. I am more taller than you. 
She is the same lady who sang so sweetly. Is 
not thy wickedness great ? and thine iniquities 
infinite ? There was more sophists than one. If 
a person have lived twenty or thirty years, he 
should have some experience. If this were his 
meaning, the prediction has failed. Fidelity and 
truth is the foundation of all justice. His as- 
sociates in wickedness will not fail to mark the 
alteration of his conduct. His conduct was 
worser than ever. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

The crowd were so great that the judges with 
difficulty made his way through them. Strive 
not with a man who have done thee no harm. I 
wrote to, and cautioned the captaiu against it. 
This one is more preferable than that. He acted 
independent in the transaction. It is not me 
who he is in love with. He which commands 
himself, commands the whole world. Nothing is 
more lovelier than virtue. 

The peoples happiness is the statesmans 
honour. Changed to a worser shape thou canst 
not be. I have drank no spirituous liquors this 
six years. He is taller than me, but I am 
stronger than him. Solid peace and contentment 
consists neither in beauty or riches, but in the fa- 
vour of Heaven. After who was he in search ? 

Abuse of mercies ripen us for judgement. 
Peter and John is not at school to-day. Three 
of them was taken into custody. To study dili- 
gently, and behave genteelly, is commendable. 
The enemies who we have most to fear are those 
of our own hearts. Begulus was reckoned the 
most consummate warrior that Rome could then 
produce. Suppose life never so long, fresh ac- 
cessions of knowledge might be made. 



nS 
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PEOMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

Surely thou who reads so much in the jBible, 
can tell me what became of Elijah. Neither the 
master nor the scholars is reading. Trust not 
him^ whom^ you know, is dishonest. I love no 
interests but that of truth and virtue. I cannot 
run no further. No one can be blamed for taking 
due care of their health. If I had known the 
distress of my friend^ it would be a pleasure to 
me to relieve him. 

I have read Popes Homer, and Drydens Virgil. 
He that is diligent you should commend. There 
was an earthquake which made the earth to 
tremble. The childrens' suppers is ready. I 
cannot commend him for justifying hisself when 
he knows that his conduct was so very improper. 
He was very much made on at school. Wisdom 
and knowledge is two different things. If he is 
alone^ tell him the news ; but if there are any- 
body with him^ do not tell him. They ride faster 
than us. Though the news be strange, it is 
worthy of attention. If he does but approve my 
endeavours^ it will be an ample reward. Was it 
him who came last ? Yes, it was him. 

For erer in this humble cell, 

Let thee and I, my fair one, dwell. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

Every man should act suitable to his character 
and station in life. His arguments was very 
distinct. I only spoke three words on that sub- 
ject. The ant and the bee sets a good example 
before dronish boys. Evil communications cor- 
rupts good manners. I expected to have found 
him better. Hannibal was one of the greatest 
generals whom the world ever saw. The middle 
station of life seems to be the most advantage- 
ously situated for gaining of wisdom. 

These are the rules of grammar, by the ob- 
serving which you may avoid mistakes. The king 
conferred on him the title of a duke. My exer- 
cises are not well wrote, I do not hold my pen 
well. Grammar teaches us to speak proper. 
She accused her companion for having betrayed 
her. I will not dissent with her. Nothing shall 
make me swerve out of the path of duty and 
honour. Who shall I give it to ? Who are you 
looking for ? It is a diminution from, or a dero- 
gation of his dignity. It fell into their notice or 
cognizance. 

That is a book which I am much pleased with. 
I have been to see the coronation, and a fine 
sight it was. That picture of the emperor's is a 
very exact resemblance of him. Every thing that 
we here enjoy, change, decay, and come to an 
end. It is not him they blame so much. 
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PROMISCUOirS EXERCISES. 

No people has more faults than they that pre- 
tend to have none. The laws of Draco is said 
to have been wrote with blood. It is so clear, or 
so obvious^ as I need not explain it. She taught 
him and I to read. The more greater a bad 
man's accomplishments are^ the more dangerons 
he is to society, and the more less fit for a com- 
panion. Every man have their faults, and each 
should endeavour to correct their own. Let youi* 
promises be few, and such that you can perform. 

His being at enmity with Caesar and Antony 
were the cause of perpetual discord. Their being 
forced to their books when out of school and 
tired with study, have been the reason why many 
have hated books all their lives. There was a 
coffee-house at that end of the town, in which 
several gentlemen used to meet of an evening. 
Do not despise the state of the poor, lest it be- 
comes your own condition. It was his duty to 
have interposed his authority in an affair of so 
much importance. lie spent his whole hfe in 
the doing good. 

The winter has not been that severe that we ex- 
pected it to have been. When sickness, infirmity, 
or reverse of fortune overtake us, the character 
and kindness of our friends is put to the test. 
The school were to break up on the eighteenth. 
Morning or evening are the pleasantest times for 
walking. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

A lampoon, or a satire^ does not carry in them 
robbery or murder. You and her was mistaken 
in her conjectures. My sister and I, as well as 
my brother, are employed in their respective oc- 
cupations. He repents him of that indiscreet 
action. It was me, and not him, that wrote it. 
Art thee him 7 I shall take care that no one 
shall suffer no injury. These are Ann, Jane, and 
Mary books. This jackanapes has hit me in a 
right place enough. Two times two is four. Ten 
times ten is one hundred. English and the French 
is near neighbours. To do to others as we would 
that they should do to us, it is our duty. This 
grammar was purchased at AUman^s the book- 
seller's. The council was not unanimous. 

Who spilt the ink upon the table? Him. 
Who lost his book ? Me. Whose pen is this ? 
Johns. ^ There is in fact no impersonal verbs in 
any language. He differs very much in opinion 
with his brother. The ship Mary and Ann were 
restored to their owners. If we consult the im- 
provement of mind, or the health of body, it is 
well known exercise is the great iostrument for 
promoting both. A man may see a metaphor or 
an allegory in a picture, as well as read them in 
a written composition 
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PBOMISCUOUS EXEEOISES. 

I had no sooner placed her at my right hand, 
by the fire, but she opened to me the reason of 
her visit. A prudent wife, she shall be blessed. 
The house you speak of, it cost me five hundred 
pounds. She seldom or ever sees him now. Not 
only the counseFs and attorney's, but the judge's 
opinion also favoured his cause. It was the 
men's, women's, and children's lot, to suffer great 
calamities. Lord Feversham the general's tent. 
This palace had been the grand Sultan's Ma- 
homet. This clock is seldom or ever right. 
Though he behave never so well, 

I am purposed. They are deserted from their 
regiment. Whose works are these? They are 
Cicero, the most eloquent of men's. The mighty 
rivals are now at length agreed. The time of 
William making the experiment at length arrived. 
Be them whom they may, we will not see them. 
The group of islands were 80on in sight. This 
picture of the king's does not much resemble 
him. These pictures of the king were sent to 
him from France. He who committed the offence, 
thou shouldst con'ect, not I, who am innoccut. 
Are either of the three your friend ? They made 
us to sit down. He supported those who he 
thought true to his party. He run a great risk 
of being killed. 
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PEOMISCUOUS EXEECISES. 

But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didy- 
mus, was not with the disciples at that time. I 
offer these observations, that a long and chequered 
pilgrimage has enabled me to make on man. After 
I visited Europe, I returned to America. The 
barracks is being built. She is a wife of my cousin's. 
In his conduct was treachery, and in his words 
faithless professions. The orators did not forget 
to enlarge themselves on so popular a subject. 
He acted conformable with his instructions, and 
cannot be censured justly. 

No person could speak stronger on this sub- 
ject, nor behave nobler, than our young advocate, 
for the cause of toleration. They were studious 
to ingratiate with those who they believed to be 
the chiefest men of the tribe. The house framed 
a remonstrance, where they spoke with great free- 
dom of the king's prerogative. Neither flatter or 
contemn the rich or the great. Many would 
exchange gladly their grandeur and riches, for 
that more quiet and humbler station, which thou 
art now dissatisfied with. He said he was her 
truest friend. Many persons will not believe but 
what they are free from prejudices. It is very 
masterly done. This word I have only found in 
Spenser. The king being apprized of the con- 
spiracy, he fled from Jerusalem. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXEEOISES. 

A too great variety of studies dissipate and 
weaken the mind. James was resolved to not 
indulge himself in such amusement. They 
admired the countryman^s, as they called him, 
candour and uprightness. The pleasure or pain 
of one passion differ from those of another. 
The court of Spain^ who gave the order, were not 
aware of the consequences. There was much 
spoke and wrote on either side of the question^ 
but I know not whom was correct. James and 
me was cousins. 

Religion raises men above themselves ; irreli- 
gion sinks them beneath the brutes ; that binds 
them down to a poor, pitiable speck of perishable 
earth ; this opens for them a prospect to the skies. 
These counsels was the dictates of virtue. There 
were pleasant villages on either side of the stream. 
This task was the easier performed, from the 
cheerfulness with which he embarked on it. It 
is easier to build two chimneys than maintain one. 
As his misfortunes were the fruit of his own ob- 
stinacy, a few persons pitied him. To these 
terms he had no objections to comply. Riches is 
the bane of a many. I wrote to my brother be- 
fore I received his letter. Every one shall be 
judged according to their works. He used a stick 
for to support his feeble steps. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

When Garrick appeared, Peter was for some 
time in doubt whether it could be him or not. 
Are you living contented in spiritual darkness ? 
The company was very numerous. What secu- 
rity is there that evil habits will be broken ever P 
The shepherd was observed ascend the hill. You 
did not acquaint me with what you intended to 
have done. There remains but two things to be 
said. Nor let no comforter delight my ear. She 
was six years older than him. Who is he who 
speaks so bold ? They were obliged to contribute 
more than us. The Barons had little more to 
rely on, besides the power of their families. The 
sewers must be kept so clear, as the water may 
run away. 

Such among us who follow that profession. No- 
body is so sanguine to hope for it. She behaved 
unkinder than I expected. Agreeable to your 
request, I send this letter. Thomas is not as do- 
cile as his sister. There was no other book but 
this. He died by a fever. Each must answer 
for themselves. What avails professions of reli- 
gion without a corresponding life? The army 
were drawn up in haste. The public is respect- 
fully informed, that, &c. His uneasiness, not 
to say his apprehensions, were shared by his fol- 
lowers. Who art thou that answers so rude ? 
Henry, though at first he showed an unwilling- 
ness, yet afterwards he granted his request. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

Him and her live very happy together. She 
invited Jane and I to see her nev^ dress. She 
uttered such cries that pierced the heart of every 
one who heard them. Maria is not so clever as 
her sister Aim* Though he promises ever so 
solemnly^ I will not believe him. The^fuH moon 
was no sooner up in its brightness, but sh^ turned 
the dark waters of the lake into a mirror bf silver. 
It rendered the progress very slow of the new 
invention. This book is Thomas*, that is James'. 
Solomon's wisdom is well known. Fare thee 
well, James. 

Who, who has the judgment of a man, would 
have drawn such an inference ? George was the 
most diligentest scholar whom I ever knew. I 
have observed some children to use deceit. You 
durst not to have moved him so. I trust I 
shall profit from your advice and by your ex- 
ample. Several of our English words, some 
centuries ago, have different meanings to those 
they have now. With this booty he made off 
to a distant part of the country, where he had 
reason to believe that neither he nor his master 
were known. She should be happy; for her 
has health, wealth, and wisdom. I have been 
at London. His boots are wore out quite. It is 
not easy to love those who we do not esteem. 
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PKOMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

Who of the two masters shall we most es- 
teem ? He who commends his scholars when they 
are diligent^ and strives to inspire them with a 
generous emulation^ or another who will punish 
them severely for every mistake or blunder^ how- 
ever slight, into which they have fallen ? The 
doctor, m his last lecture, said that fever produced 
always thirst. Every person who was consulted 
were of this opinion. He which encourages a 
bad action is so bad as him which commits it. He 
has eat his dinner. Was he to say it never so often 
I should not believe him. Such which are dili- 
gent shall be rewarded. The most perfect plea- 
sures in this world are always mingled with some 
bitterness. The excellence of many discourses 
consist in their brevity. Your lesson must be 
learned more perfectly. 

She always behaved with great severity to her 
maids ; and if any of them were negligent of 
their duty, or made a slip in their conduct, nothing 
would serve her but burying the poor girls alive. 
He had no master to instruct him ; he had read 
nothing but the writings of Moses and the pro- 
phets, and had received no lessons from the So- 
lon's,* the Plato's, and the Confucius's of the 
age. Neither my sister or me have been taught 
to dance. Each of the soldiers had their allow- 
ance. 



* The PoBfefAve ease mast not be used for tbe plural number. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

Either you, or me^ or the boy which sits beside 
you, are sure to be blamed. 

Thou art the friend who has often assisted us. 

He first spoke for and then voted against the 
measure. 

The Duke had not behaved with that loydty 
as was expected. 

Milton seems to have been well acquainted with 
his own genius, and known what it was that na- 
ture had bestowed upon him more bountifully 
than others. 

Either my brother or you is to go. It is a wel- 
come guest never, as it brings with it a mixture 
always of pleasure and of pain. 

When the steed was stole he locked the stable 
door. We cannot never recover the time what we 
have mispent. 

He only* promised me a loan of the book for 
two days. I was once thinking to have written a 
poem. 

* Here rages force, here tremble flight and fear ; 
Here storm'd contention, and here fury frown'd.' 

* The Cretan javelin reach*d him from afiar, 
And pierced his shoulder as he mounts his car.' 

' Which when the captain came for to hear of it, 
He very much applauded what she had done.' 



* This sentence expresses one meaning ah it stands. It may be made 
to express other four by placing only after me, or loanf or Ifook, or da§t. 
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A very slow but attentive child will often be 
found to get lessons by heart as soon as^. nay 
sometimes sooner^ than one who is much; more 
clever^ but less industrious. 

In his writings there are not only beauty of 
style, but originality of thought. 

No man is likely to prove an agreeable com- 
panion^ if he be exceeding reserved and haughty ; 
if he be fretful and peevish ; if he be positive and 
dogmatical in his opinions ; if he affect wit, and 
is full of puns, or quirks^ or quibbles. 

That ingenious nation who have done so much 
for modern literature, possesses in an eminent de- 
gree the talent of narration. 

There are many more shining qualities in the 
mind of man, but there is none so useful as dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. Locke having been introduced by Lord 
Shaftesbury to the Duke of Buckingham and 
Lord Halifax, these three noblemen, instead of 
conversing with the philosopher on literary sub- 
jects, in a very short time sat down to cards. 

1 made him to give it up immediately, which 
he did not like for to do it. 

*My porerty, and not my will, consent.* 

• Our own heart, and not other mens opinion's, 
Form our true honour.' 

• Then shall mens* pride and dulncss comprehend ' 
Their action's, passions, beings, end.* q^ 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 
Bad Arrangement. 

They are now engaged in a study^ of which 
they have long wished to know the utility. 

^t is your light, fantastic fools, who have neither 
heads nor hearts, in both sexes, Tvho, by dressing 
their bodies out of all shape, render themselves 
ridiculous and contemptible. 

And how can brethren hope to partake of their 
parentis blessing that curse each other ? 

The superiority of others over us, though in 
trivial concerns, never fails to mortify our vanity, 
and give us vexation, as Nicole admirably ob- 
serves, 

Noah, for his godliness, and his family, were 
the only persons preserved from the Flood. 

The ignorance of the workman rendered the 
progress very slow of the work. 

The sun is larger greatly than this whole earth, 
though seemingly smaller than the dial it illu- 
minates. 

A great stone that T happened to find, after a 
long search, by the seashore, served me for an 
anchor. 

It is true what he says, but it is not applicable 
to the point. 

Aurelian defeated the Marcomanni, a fierce and 
terrible nation of Germany, that had invaded 
Italy, in three several engagements. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 
Bad Arrangement. 

The senate of Borne ordered that no part of it 
should be rebuilt; it was demolished to the 
ground, so that travellers are unable to say where 
Carthage stood at this day. 

Thus ended the war with Antiochus, twelve 
years after the second Punic war^ and two after 
it had been begun. 

Upon the death of Claudius, the young Em- 
peror, Nero, pronounced his funeral oration, and 
he was canonized among the gods, who scarcely 
deserved the name of a man. 

Galerius abated much of his severities against 
the Christians on his death-bed, and revoked those 
edicts which he had formerly published, tending 
to their persecution, a little before his death. 

The first care of Aurelius was to marry his 
daughter Lucilla once more to Claudius Pom- 
peianus, a man of moderate fortune, &c. 

But at length, having made his guards accom- 
plices in their designs, they set upon Maximin 
while he slept at noon in his tent, and slew both 
him and his son, whom he had made his partner 
in the empire, without any opposition. 
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ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

The Analysis of a Sentence consists in sepa- 
rating it into its component parts, and pointing 
out their several relations to each other. 

A Sentence is an assemblage of words forming 
some complete sense ; it is, in shorty the expression 
of a thought in words. 

In every such expression there are two essential 
parts : — 

1st. That about which we speak. 
2nd. That which we say about it. 

The former of these is termed the Subject (or 
Noun) ; the latter the Predicate (or Verb). 

Since " that about which we speak" must have 
a name, the Subject must always be either a Honn, 
or some thing equivalent to a Noun, such as a 
Pronoun, a Noun-phrase, or a Noun-sentence. 

"By the terms Noun-phraset, Noun-tentencesy we mean 
phrases or sentences used as Novns, 

Since '^ that which we say about the subject" 
must express either — " what it does," — " what is 
done to it," — or " what it is," — the Predicate must 
always be either a finite Verb, or a Verb-phrase. 

A Verb'phrate consists of some tense of the verb to be 
followed by a noun, an adyectiTe, or an equiyalent phrase ; as, 
'1 he streets are narrow ; Dogs are faithful g She is of a he^y 
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The simpleideas expressed by the two essential 
parts of a sentence^ viz. the Bubject and the Pre- 
dicate, may be enlarged or modi^ed by the addi- 
tion of other ideas ; thus, — 

SubJ. Pred. 

Simple form, Boys read. 

Enlarged form, Good boys read attentively • 

Here two new ideas are introduced ; one {good) 
modifying the subject (or noun) ; — the other {at- 
tentively) modifying the predicate (or verb). 

A word that modifies a Noun, by expressing 
some quality or attribute connected with the 
thing named, is an Adjective ; hence, the Subject 
being either a Noun, or its equivalent, can only 
be enlarged by an Adjective^ an Adjective-phrase^ 
or an Adjective- sentence. 

By the terms Adjeetive-phrates, Adjective-sentencet, we 
mean phrases or sentences wed as Adjectives, 

A word added to a Verb, to express some con- 
dition or circumstance connected with the action 
or state described, is an Adverb ; hence, the Pre- 
dicate in a sentence being a Verb, can only be 
modified by an Adverb, an AdverbiaUPhrase, or 
an Adverbial-sentence, 

Bj the terms Adverbial-phrases, Adverbial-senienees, we 
mean phrases or sentences used as Adverbs, 

Sentences are either Simple, Complex, or Com^ 
pound 
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I. — Simple Sbntxnces. 

A Simple Sentenod contains but one subject (or 
nominative), and one predicate (or verb). 

A. — Op thb Subject. 

The Subject of a simple sentence^ in its most 
elementary or simple form, consists of a word, or 
phrase, and answers to the question who or what, 
asked with the verb ; as, TTie sea-breeze is refresh- 
ing. fVhat is refreshing ? The sea-breeze. 

The Subject of a sentence may be either single 
or enlarged, 

1. — The Simple Subject 
The subject of a simple sentence will be either: — 

1. A Noun ; as, Dogs bark. 

2. A Pronoun; as, They sometimes bite. 

3. An Adjective with a noun understood; as, 
TTie diligent are commended. 

T]te adjectiye is only apparently the subjectf the real sub- 
ject being the noun understood with the adjective ; thus, Tke 
diligent are commended, is the same as, Diligent persons are 
commended. 

4. An Infinitive mood ; as, 7b 5/^a/ is disgrace- 
ful. 

5. A Participial phrase, or verbal noun; as. 
Rising early in the morning is healthful. 

The subject generally comes before the verb or 
predicate, but may sometimes be placed after it ; 
in this case the word it or there stands at the be- 
gining of the sentence ; as, // is not good to be 
always playing. There were five boys in the class. 

The Subject is frequently omitted with the imperative 
mood ; as, Speak (thou) more distinctly, Ceate (ye) iaiieing 
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2. — ^The Enlai^d Subject 

The Subject is said to be enlarged when it is 
modified by the addition of one or more addi- 
tional ideas. 

The Subject being (as before shewn) a Noun, 
or something equivalent to it, can only be enlarged 
by the addition of an AdjectLve or its equivalent. 

The Enlargements of the subject in a Simple 
sentence may therefore be : — 

1. An Ac^ective ; as, Idle boys waste their time, 

2. A Noun in apposition; as, William, the Nor- 
TnaUj defeated Harold. 

3. A Noun in the Possessive Case; as, Roberf.s 
books are in the cupboard. 

4. A Participial phrase ; as, Hannibal, having 
crossed the Alps, entered Italy. 

5. A Prepositional phrase ; as. The keys of iJie 
city were delivered to Edward. 

A subject may be enlarged by a combination of 
several of the foregoing adjuncts. 

EXERCISES 0N«THE SUBJECT.''^ 

Point out the simple subjects in the following 
sentences y and state of what they consist : — 

Procrastination is the thief of time. Those 
boys were very diligent. Rowing is good exer- 
cise. Robert soon after returned from Palestine. 
Water drinking is healthy. The girls went home 

— ■ ■■■ "■ I ■■■■■■ ■■■■■■■--■.. ■ ■■ ■ ^■■^ — ■— M^^ 1^^^— ^i1^ 

* The Parsing ExereineR will furnish numerous examplaa for Ana* 
lysis, at the diucretion of the Toacher. 
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directly. Children need instruction. He behaved 
exceedingly well. In piety and virtue man will find 
his true happiness. Parents love their children. 
John never prepares his lessons. Bees make honey. 
To rise early is most healthful. Did you not hear 
it ? The deceitful are despised. Sitting up late 
at night is injurious to health. To do good is 
our duty. 

' To them his heart, his loyej his griefs were given.' 

* Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride.' 

' Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
" This is my own, iny native land ?" ' 

' To err, is human ; to forgive^ divine. 

Point out the enlargements of the subject m the 
following sentences, and state of what each con- 
sists : — 

"A wise son maketh a glad father.'* Indus- 
trious men seldom want. The United Kingdom 
consists of Great Britain and Ireland. Henry 
the Eighth met Francis the First near Calais. 
James the Sixths king of Scotland^ succeeded 
Elizabeth. Milton^s prose works are compara- 
tively little known. The windows of the church 
were filled with stained glass. 

' When music, Heavenly maid, was young.' 

' Thrice rolled the storm of Freedom's war.' 

' For every flap of England's flag, 
Proclaims that all her sons are ireo.' 

* The purple heath-bells, blooming fair^ 
Their fragrance round did fling.'^ 
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B. Op the PllBDICATE. 

The Predicate asserts respecting tlie subject, 
either what it is, what it does, or what is done to 
it. 

The Predicate in a simple sentence consists, 

!• Of some tense of a finite verb; as. The 
sun shines. 

2. Of some tense of the verb to be, followed by 

(a.) A "SoTUL ; as. Great Britain is an island, 
(b.) An Adjective ; as. The boys are trouble- 
some. 

(c.) A Phrase ; as. He is a man of honour. 

The verb to be, as used in these seDtences, is called the 
copula, smce it connects or couples a new idea to the subject. 

When the yerb to he expresses mere existence, it is a pre- 
dieaie by itself y and usually precedes its subject ; as, There 
are nine parts of speech, 

EXERCISE ON THE PREDICATE. 

Point out the predicates in the following sen- 
tences, and state of what they consist : — 

Cato was a philosopher. Charles I. was be« 
headed. Apples grow on trees. Man is mortal. 
Solomon was the wisest of men. Italy is a pe- 
ninsala. The sun-light is dazzling. The earth 
rotates once in twenty-four hours. The moon 
has risen. The wounds were not dangerous. 
He left no children. The work went on slowly. 
The king possessed but little power. They took 
breakfast at eight, and dined at two. He was so 
ill that his life was despaired of. The boy of whom 
I spoke has gone away. Edward formed a new 

o 
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project. Credit not every tale. The ignorant 
are more easily taught than the conceited. What 
shadows we pursue ! Flour is ground com. 

* A man conyinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.' 

' Kerrilj, merrily shall we live now. 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bonglu' 

* Time and tide wait for no man.' 

* Procrastination is the thief of time ; 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled.' 

C. — Op THE Object. 

Sometimes the predicate does not of itself con- 
vey a full idea of the action asserted of the sub- 
ject^ but requires some word or words to complete 
it ; thus, We like, expresses an incomplete idea, 
until a word is added stating what we like ; as, 
We like cricket. 

The word or words thus completing the pre- 
dicate are called the Object 

The Object may be either Direct or Indirect. 

L— The Direct Object 

The Direct Object follows an Active Transitive 
Verb ; it stands in the Objective case, and answers 
to the question whom or what with the verb ; 
thus. 

He saw James. Whom did he see ? James^ 

Tkey have written their copies. What have 
tbftv written ? Their copies. 

id eopiet are direct objeetf, and in the objective 
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The Direct Object may, like the subject, be 
either : — 

1. A Venn; as, William wrote a letter. 

2. A PronoTm ; as, I have not seen him. 

3. An A^'ective ; as. The master praises the 
diligent, 

4. An Infinitive mood; as, Learn to wait 
patientlj/, 

5. A Participial or verbal phrase ; as. He pre- 
fers walking to riding. 

2.— The Indirect Object 

The Indirect Object is a second object added 
to some kinds of Verbs, to complete the meaning 
of the predicate. 

The Indirect Object may consist of 

1. A Ifonn or Prononn alone in the Objective 
case ; as. They made Cromwell Lord Protector of 
England.* 

2. A Honn or Prononn with the prepositions 
to, of, or for; as. 

They ground it to dust.* 
They took him for a prophet.* 
They accused him of dishonesty.* 
He was guilty of mwrder.* 
You gave it to my brother.^ 
They left a parcel for my uncle.f 

* Tfals eonstruetion has been termed the FaetUiv^ object, as it is used 
with verbs of making, calling, appointing, &c. Sometimes an adjective 
stands alone, the second nouu being understood ; as, The Jury found him 
guiUg; \jb.to bea guiltg peraon. 

t The indlreet object with o/ has been termed the Genitive object i it 
follows verba or verbal forma of aecuaing, reminding, warning, &c. 

t The indirect object with to or for (expresned or understood) hM 
been termed the 2>a<tM object ; it follows verbs <»r verbal forms of giifiHg$ 
prtfmubtg, teacMng, &c. 

OO 
1^ 
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3. An Xnfinitive mood ; as, 
We advise you to make haste. 
Did you hear the cannons roar ? 

4. A Participial phrase ; as, 

Caesar found himself compelled to return. 
We found the boys quarrelling with each other. 

The Object consisting like the Subject of a 
Noun or its equivalent may be enlarged (p. 147) 
in a similar way ; as, 

William wrote a long letter. 
I have not seen the Emperor Napoleon. 
The master examined the pupils* exercises. 
They blamed his fondness for display. 
He prefers riding on horseback* 

When the Predicate consists of a Neuter, In- 
transitive, or Passive verb, the completion of the 
predicate (if any) will be in the Nominative case^ 
since it is spoken of the Subject, and must there- 
fore agree with it; as. He was called TTumuts. 
Napoleon became emperor. He died a martyr. 

This applies especially to the Neuter Verbs, ie, becmiM, 
'5cc., and to Passive Verbs of calling ^ naming, thinking^ &c. 
"Rule XI. page 95. 

When the Predicate is an Active Intransitive 
Verb, or a Verb denoting weighty measure, space^ 
duration, &c., it may take for its completion a 
noun of cognate signification in the objective case ; 
as. They ran a race. The room measured six 
yards across. It weighs eleven hundred-weighi. 
four hours. See Rule II., page 86. 
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EXERCISES ON THE EXTENSION OF THE 

PREDICATE. 

Point out the extensions of the predicate in the 
following sentences , stating of what they consist ^ and 
to what class they belong, time^ place, manner, 
cause, or degree. 

Birds fly quickly. Owls fly by night. He 
lives in London. He speaks with rapidity. They 
died of hunger. Henry YI. was killed in the 
Tower. Wolsey stopped at Leicester on his way 
to London. He rode twenty miles and then re- 
turned. He struggled hard to effect his purpose, 
but without success. Speak slowly and distinctly. 
The sideboard was loaded with gold and silver 
plate. He died like a hero. They departed 
thence into a desert place. They will come as 
early as they can, and stay with you the whole 
day. His plans being rejected, he foolishly gave 
way to despondency. 

' How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 
Makes iU deeds done.' 

* Take her up tenderly, lift her with care/ 

' Here, in cool grot, and mossy cell, 
We rural fays and fairies dweU.' 

' 0*er hill, o*er dale, the hunters held their track.' 

' A thousand miles from land are we. 
Tossing about on the roaring sea ; 
From billow to bounding billow cast, 
Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast.' 
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EXAMPLES OF THB AHALTSU OF 8IMFI.S 



L ^ Hie lark has song his carol in the sky;' 

II. A very slight knowledge of chenustrj 
would have fully enabled him to detect the fraud. 

III. 'Belgium's capital had gathered then^ 

Her beauty and her chivalry.' 





OXNEBAL 


ANALYSIS. 




1 


SUBJECT. 

(Wilh ita en- 
larffemenit, if 
any). 


PKCDICATE. 


OBJECT. 
{l¥Uh its en- 
largementtt if 
any). 


EXTEMSIOK 

OF 
PREDICATE. 




I The lark 


has song 


hb carol {di- 
rect) 


in the sky. 
{place.) 


n. Avery 
slight know- 
ledge of che- 
mistry 


would have 
enabled 


him {direct) 
to detect the 
fraud (m- 
direet) 


fully, (man* 
ner.) 




III. Belgium's 
capital 


had gathered 


her beauty and 
her chivalry 
{direct) 


then, {time) 

* 





Particular Analysis. 

I. — 1. The lark .... Subject 
2. has sung . • . Predicate. 
8. his Enlargement of ob- 
ject (4). 
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4. carol Object 

6. in the sky. . . . Extension of Predi- 
cate, (place.) 

II. — 1. A very slight . . Enlargement of Sub- 
ject. 
2. knowledge . . . Subject 
8. of chemistry. • • Enlargement of Sab- 

ject. 

4. would have enabled Predicate. 

5. him 0bject(to4) (^trec/.) 

6. fully • » . . . Extension of Predi- 

cate, [manner.) 

7. to detect .... Object (to 4) (in- 

direct) 

8. the fraud .... Secondary Object, 

{dependent on 7.) 

III. — 1: Belgium's . . . Enlargement of Sub- 
ject. 

2. capital .... Subject 

3. had gathered . . Predicate. 

4. then Extension of Predi- 

cate, (time when.) 

5. her ..... Enlargement of Ob- 

ject (6.) 

6. beauty .... Object(to3)(ifrtfc/.) 

7. (and) her . . . Enlargement of Ob- 

ject. (8.) 

8. chivalry .... Object (to 3) (direct.) 

(coupled by and to 
6.) 
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EXEKCISES ON THE ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE 

SENTENCES. 

Give {I) a general^ (2) a particular analysis of 
the following simple sentences : — 

Sincerity is always esteemed. Your cousin told 
us the whole story. They have at last discovered 
their error. I have not heard from him for a long 
time. It has been very cold this week. John 
frequently visits his uncle in the country. We 
are very glad to see you. Religion makes a man 
upright in all his dealings. Seize every oppor- 
tunity for increasing in knowledge. Never was 
any people so infatuated as the Jewish nation. 

The prince^ on his father's deaths succeeded to 
the throne. The weakest reasoners are generally 
the most positive. A man of an evil disposition 
will misconstrue the most innocent words. The 
wires are supported by poles fixed at regular dis- 
tances. Being outnumbered by the enemy, they 
retired to their camp in good order. Louis the 
Dauphin^ having married the sister of King John, 
was invited to take the crown of England. Most 
of the Saxon inhabitants were reduced by their 
Norman conquerors to the condition of serfs. 

* I hear the feff-ojOf curfew bell.* 
' Leaves hare their time to fall.' 

* Ambition should be made of sterner stuff/ 

* Within a windowed niche of that high hall, 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain.' 

* ■"'iJl many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear.' 
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' E*en now, perhaps, bj cold and hunger led, 
Thej ask, at proud men's doors, a little broul/ 

* Thus haying spoke, the illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretched )iis fond arms to claap the lovely boy.' 

' They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow^ 
Through Eden took their solitary way.' 

* She, with her widowed mother, feeble, old. 
And poor, lived in a cottage, far retired 
Among the windings of a woody vale.' 



II. — Complex Sentences. 

A Complex Sentence is one that, with only one 
principal subject and predicate, contains two or 
more finite verbs, which, with their subjects, &c., 
form subordinate sentences that modify the prin- 
cipal one : as, I will see you before the train 
starts. 

Here, / will tee you — ^is the principal sentence. 
B^ore the train ttarte — is a subordinate adverbial sentence, 
marking the time of the act mentioned in the principal one. 

There are three kinds of subordinate sen- 
tences; viz., the Nounrsentence-y the Adjective^ 
sentence^ and the Adverbial-sentence. 

As a Houn-sentence is equivalent to a Noun^ it 
may occupy the place of one, and stand as the 
Subject or Object of the principal sentence, or as 
a Houn in Apposition to either : thus, 

Afl Subject. — That hetaideo is certain. 

Ab Direct Object. — I do not know what he taid. 

As Indirect Object.—! convinced liim that the etate- 
metit was ineorrtet. 

As IToan in AppoBition.--The statement, thai he aakf 
to, is untrue. 
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As an Adjective senteiLce is equivalent to an 
Adjective, it may occupy the place of one, and 
stand as an Enlargement of either the Subject or 
the Object, or form part of the predicate with the 
verb to be : thus. 

As an Enlargement of the Subject. — ^The house they 
hawe bought is near the railway. 

As an Enlargement of the Object. — ^I haTe not read 
the books which my eoutin gave me. 

As Fart of the Predicate. — ^Whether he will come 
to-morrow is more than I can promise. 

As an Adverbial sentence is equivalent to an 
Adverb, it may occupy the place of one, and stand 
as an Extension of tiie Predicate, indicating time, 
place, manner, or cause ; thus. 

Time. — ^He promised to call as he returned from th» 
city. 

Place. — Wherever you lead, I am resolved to follow. 

Manner. — He speaks ae if he had a had cold. 

Cause or Beason. — ^You mnst work harder, if you wish 
to w^prove. , 

An adverbial sentence may not only modify a Verb, but also 
an Adjeethfe or Adverb. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Turn the Nouns and Noun-phrases in ikefoU 
hurniff examples into Noun-sentences. 

I was not informed of his departure. Do you 
remember our last meeting 9 The spherical form 
of the earth may be readily proved. The manner 
of using it was unknown to them. Justice is 
more important than generosity. Tell me your 
age. I cannot express my pleasure at seeing you. 
T — ^nvinced of the truth qf the story, notwith- 
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standing its strangeness. He sent an intimation 
of his arrival. They do not know our wants, 

2. Turn the Adjectives and Adjective phrases m 
the following sentences into Adjective sentences. 

I have delivered your message. Maize flour 
ip of a yellowish colour. Prudent people look to 
the futare. Barking dogs seldom bite. That is 
my house. France is his native land. There is 
hope for the penitent. We can never recall »iw^- 
spent time. I know the writer of that hook. 
These are my brother's books. True friendship 
lasts for ever. Much is expected from persons of 
great pretensions. Attentive and industrious pupils 
afford pleasure to their instructors. Conceited 
persons are often discontented. The time of our 
starling is not yet fixed. The reason of their ah' 
sence is plain. 

3. Tvm the Adverbs and Adverbial phrases in the 
following sentences into Adverbial sentences. 

Lazy boys do as little as possible. They wrote 
their exercises with greater care than usual. The 
people were very different then from now. He 
conducted himself suitably to the occasion. I 
shall always be happy to see you. In my judg^ 
ment the book is well written. Do not talk fool- 
ishly. They came upon us unawares. She can 
act very energetically when needful. After a short 
pause, he commenced again. He returned home 
after sunset. Study in youth, that you may be 
wise in old age. 

p 2 
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Analysis of Complex Sentences. 

Break up the complex sentence into the simple 
ones of which it is composed^ i.e. into as many 
parts as there are finite verbs. 

Then, write down the principal sentence, and 
afterwards the subordinate sentences separately^ 
stating whether they are Noun, Adjective ^ or Ad^ 
verbud sentences, and also what it is they modify 
or enlarge. 

Each of the simple sentences thus obtained 
may then be analysed according to the previous 
method. {Paffe 158.) 

Examples of the Analysis of Complex 

Sentences. 

1. He who directs his steps to a certain point, 
must frequently turn his eyes to that place which 
he strives to reach. {Johnson,) 



a. He must ireqaently turn 
his eyes to that place 

b. who directs his steps to 
a certain point 

c. which he striyesto reach. 



Principal Sentence 

to b. 
Adjective Sentence to 

a, enlarging its subject he. 
Adjective Sentence to 

Of qualifying /^^ace. 



SUBJECT. 


predicate. 


OBJECT. 


EXTENSION 

OP 
PREDICATE. 


a. He 

h, who 
e, ho 


must turn 
directs 
Btrives to reach 


his eyes 
his steps 
which 


frequently to 
that place. 

to a certain 
point. 
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2. My good friend the butler desired me, with 
a very grave face, not to venture myself in the 
solitude after the sun had set ; for that one of the 
footmen had been almost frightened out of his 
wits by a spirit that appeared to him in the shape 
of a black horse without a head. {Addison.) 

Principal Sentence to 
b. e. 



a. My good friend the but- 
ler, with a very grave face, de- 
sired me not to yenture my- 
self into the solitude 

b. after the sun had set ; 

c. for that one of the foot- 
men had been almost fright- 
ened out of his wits by a 
spirit 

d. that appeared to him 
in the shape of a black horse 
-without a head. 



Adverbial Sentence of 
timey qualifying venture in a. 

Adverbial Sentence of 
cauae^ qualifying desired in 
a. 

Adjective Sentence^ 

qualifying spirit inc. 



SUBJECT. 



0. My good 
friend the 
butler 



4.. (after)«the 
sun 

p. (for that)* 
one of the 
footmen 



i, that 



PRBDICATB. 



desired 



had set 



had been al 
most fright 
ened out of 
hia wits 

had appeared 



oar SOT. 



XXTKN8IOK OV 
PKBDICATK. 



me (direct) 
not to yenture 
myself into 
the solitude 
{indirect) 



with a veryi 
ffrave face 
{manner) 



to him (indi' 
reet.) 



by a spirit 
{cause) 



in the shape 
of a black 
horse without 
a head, (man- 
ner.) 



* AJUr and for that aro connecting vorda uniting the snbordV 

p 3 
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3. In this bolitude^ where the dusk of the even- 
ing conspired with so many other occasions of 
terror, I observed a cow grazing not far from me, 
which an imagination that was apt to startle 
might easily have construed into a black horse 
without a head. (Addison.) 



a. In this solitude I ob- 
served a cow grazing not far 
from mc, 

i, where the dusk of the 
erening conspired with so 
manyother occasionsof terror, 

c. which an imagination 
might easily have construed 
into a black horse without a 
head 

d. that was apt to startle 



Pxincipal Sentence to 
b, c. 

AdjectiTe Sentence, 

quaUfying solitude in a. 

Adjective Sentence* 

qualifying cow in a. 



Adjective Sentence, 
qualifying imagiiuition in c. 



BUBJKCT. 



fl. I 



b. the dusk of 
the evening 



e, an imagi- 
nation 



PREDICATE. ' 



observed 



conspired with 



OBJECT. 



I BXTKKSIOH OF 
■ PRKDIGATK. 



if. that 



might have 
construed 



was apt to 
startle 



a cow grazingjin this soli- 
not far from j tude {place) 
me (direct) 

so many other 
occasions of 
terror (indi- 
reel) 

which (direct) 
into a black 
horse with- 
out a head 
(indirect) 



where (in i 
which) (^lace) 



easily (nuai' 
ner) 
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EXERCISES. 

Analyse fully the following Complex sentences 
according to the preceding model. 

He will return home before the sun has set. 
Not one of those persons whom thou seest clothed 
in purple, is completely happy. Poverty and 
shame attend those who neglect instruction. 
When he had finished his speech he sat down. 
A man, who is of a contented disposition, never 
murmurs at the changes which occur in the course 
of his daily life. Solon, who was one of the 
wisest men whom Greece ever produced, used to 
say, that no one ought to be considered truly 
happy till he comes to die. 

Never put off till to-morrow what ought to be 
done to-day. The ship steamed from the harbour 
as soon as the captain was on board. We did 
not touch the apples because we had been for- 
bidden. If he write carefully he will be rewarded. 
Provided he act circumspectly he cannot fail of 
success. 

' Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said. 
This is my own, my native land !* 

' Tet, prophet-like, that lone one stood. 
With dauntless words and high, 
That shook the sere leaves from the wood, 
As if a storm passed by.* 

' Star after star declines. 

Till all have passed away, 
As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfect day.' 

* Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion skilled to rule. 
The village master taught his little school.' 
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'And fabling fancy oft shall lead 
My footsteps to the silver Tweed, 
Through scenes that I no more must yiew !' 

' My eye descending from the hill, surreys 
Where Thames among the fertile valleys strays.* 

* In me thou seest the twilight of such day, 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take away. 
Death's second self, that seals up all in vest.' 

' Where the remote Bermudas ride, 
In the ocean's bosom unespy'd ; 
From a small boat that rowed along, 
The listening winds received this song/ 

III. — Compound Sentences. 

A Compound Sentence is one that contains two 
or more principal sentences^ co-ordinate with each 
other ; as^ Life is short, and death is certain. 

Sentences are termed co-ordinate when they do 
not modify or depend on each other for their 
meaning, but are really independent assertions con- 
nected by conjunctions either expressed or under- 
stood. 

The principal sentences of which a compound 
sentence is formed may be either Simple or Com- 
plex. 

The Conjunctions which connect the members 
of a compound sentence may be arranged in four 
classes ; as follows — 

1. Copulative or Additive, which add a second 
assertion either affirmative or negative to the first, 
so as to enlarge or extend the signification of the 
whole. Such Conjunctions are — and, also, a» well 
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as^ both — andf but, furthermore^ moreover, not only 
— but likewise^ neither, nor,^ 

Examples. — Man proposes and God disposes. 
James as well aa John was of the party. 
Both ray brother and myself were present. 
He not only told us our faults, btit explained to us how 

to correct them. 
No man is truly happy unless he is good, nor can any 

be truly good without feeling happy. 

2. Disjimctive or Altematiye, which present 
for acceptance an alternative assertion. 

Such conjunctions are — either, or, otherwise, 
eke, neither, nor. 

EzAicPLBS. — They came just in timci or they would 

have lost the sight. 
Either you w I must go. 
6Kye him nourishing food, else he will die. 
Take the medicine regularly, ot/ierwise it will be of no 

avaiL 

3. Adversative or Oppositive, when the addi- 
tional sentence either limits the firsts presents a 
contrast to it^ or wholly denies it. 

Such conjunctions are — but, only, yet, still, 
nevertheless, however, though, notwithstanding, on 
the other hand, yet. 

Examples. — I would gladly go with you, but I have 

a previous engagement. 
None are truly happy bvt the righteous. 
The house was very conyenient, yet it did not seem 

comfortable. 
Notwithstanding all his efforts at explanation, they stiU 

remained unconyinced. 



* N^Our and nor are equivalent to and not; thus, XeitHer henorlweiU, 
is equivalent to Zb did not go and / did not go. 
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4. Inferential or niative, which are mostly 
adverbial in their nature, and express either an In- 
ference or a Consequence. 

Such conjunctions are — therefore^ wherefuref 
for^ hence, since j whence, accordingly, thereupon, 
consequently, then, and — so, now, &c. 

Examples. — I expect it will be a fine day to-morrow — 
for the clouds in the western sky are red. 

Since tlie barometer falls, we may expect rain. 

He was always yery droll, so you need not be surprised 
at his behaviour. 

He was a tndy good man, and, therefore^ very much 
beloved. 

CONTRACTED SENTENCES. 

A Compound sentence is frequently written in 
a contracted form, owing to the omission or non- 
repetition of the Subject, Predicate, Object, or Ex- 
tension of the Predicate, common to two or more 
of its component sentences : also by the omis- 
sion of relatives and other connecting words ; thus : 

1. — Contracted in the Subject ; 
He called this morning, and (he) left a note. 

' The hand of Douglas is his own ; 
And never shall in friendly grasp 
The liand of such as Marmion clasp.* 

2. — Contracted in the Predicate ; 

The crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
places {thaU be made) plain. 

* Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye. 
In every gesture, dignity and love !* 

3. — Contracted in the Object j 

They pursued, but could not overtake the retreating 
enemy. 
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* Then from his ear 
He poised, and aimed, and launched the trembling 
spear.' 

4. — Contracted in the Extension of the Predieate ; 

All the children could read (welt) and write well. 

' From pole to pole 
The yiyid lightnings flash, the roaring thunders roll.* 

Analysis of Compound Sentences. 

The Compound sentence must be separated into 
the simple or complex sentences of which it is 
composed^ and these must be noted as copulative, 
dUemative^ adversative, or illative, as the case may 
be. 

The simple or complex sentences may then be 
analysed^ and the subordinate sentences noted, as, 
Noun, Adjective, or Adverbial sentences, according 
to the previous rules. 

Before analysing contracted sentences the parts 
omitted should be expressed. 

Examples of the Analysis of Compound 

Sentences. 

Campbell, the poet, enjoyed a pension from 
Government in his later years, and the remunera- 
tion he received for most of his literary labours 
was liberal, so that he had an income abundantly 
sufficient to maintain him in ease and comfort. 

General Analysis. 



J, Campbell, the poet, en- 
joyed a pension from Ck>- 
TflRimeat in his later years, 



Principal Sentencef 

{timple and coordinate vriik 
B. and C.) 
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B. [and] the remuneration 
he received for most of his 
literal^ labours was liberal, 

C [so that] he had an in- 
come abundantly sufficient 
to maintain him in ease and 
comfort. 



Principal Sentence, 

(complex and additive to ^.) 

Principal Sentence, 

{complex and illative to A. 
and^.} 



Further Analysis of JB and C 



B, — a. The remuneration 
was Uberal 
6. toluch he reoeiyed. 



C. — a. he had an income 
b, that was abundantly 

sufficient to maintain him in 

ease and comfort. 



Principal Sentence. 



Adjective Sentence, 

qualifying remuneration ; 
(contracted in the object.)' 

Principal Sentence. 
Adjective Sentence, 

qualifying income; (contract- 
ed in subject and predicate.) 

A still more detailed analysis of these sen- 
tences may be given according to the methods 
already shewn, thus : — 



SUBJECT. 



TBEDICATE. 



J, Campbell, 
the poet, 



B. — a, [and] 
tlie remuner- 
ation 

b, he 



0. — a. [so 
that] he 

6. Tliat 



enjoyed 



was liberal 



received 



had 



was sufficient 



OBJECT. 



a pension from 
ffoyemment 
{direct) 



which (direct) 



an mcome 
(direct) 

to maintain 
him in ease 
and comfort 
(indirect) 



BXTP.KSIOK OF 
PUBDIGATE. 



in his later 
years (time) I 



for most of his 
literary la-| 
hours (cause) 



abundantly. 
(decree.) 



AJSTALYSIS OF SENTENCES. ITS 

EXERCISES. 

Analyse fully the following Compound Sentences^ 
according to the preceding model. 

Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty- 
spirit before a fall. 

The cells of bees ai*e six-sided, and therefore 
fit compactly together. 

Experience is a dear school, but fools learn in 
no other. 

Though his disobedience and folly have been 
great, yet if he sincerely acknowledge his miscon- 
duct, he will be forgiven. 

In times when industry and the arts flourish^ 
men are kept in perpetual occupation ; and enjoy 
as their reward the occupation itself, as well as 
those pleasures which are the fruit of their labour* 

The dramatic exhibitions of the middle ages, 
if they did not take their origin in the churchy 
were, at all events, speedily appropriated by the 
clergy. 

The bystanders believed his story, pitied hi» 
misfortunes, and supplied his wants. 

Man is the only being who possesses the faculty 
of speech ; and so obvious are the advantages of 
a correct and graceful elocution, that no labour 
nor effort should be deemed too great to obtain it. 

Hasty and inconsiderate connexions are gene- 
rally attended with great disadvantages; and 
much of every man's good or ill fortune depends 
upon the choice he makes of his friends. 

The rifle is of recent invention, and has been 
lately much improved^ so that now its extent of 

Q 
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range and accuracy of aim make it the most deadly 
weapon that can be employed either in warfare or 
in the chase. 

' fie is the freeman whom the truth makes free. 
And all are alayes beside.' 

' Each chief his sevenfold shield displayed, 
And half unsheathed his shining blade.' 

' Fake wizard, ayaunt ! I have marshalled my dan. 
Their swords are a thonsand, their bosoms but one.' 

' GItc erery man thine ear, but few thy voice.' 

* "Sot a drum was heard, not a funeral note.* 

' Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.' 

' Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Sepeats the story of her birth.' 

' On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly !' 

* Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And e'en his fulings leaned to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call. 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all.* 

Miscellaneous Exebcises fob Analysis. 

He is almost certain to succeed if he pay strict 
attention to business. 

Make hay while the sun shines. 

Like other literary men^ Cowley's leisure years 
were nearly unproductive, and all his best works 
are traceable to the period when he was struggling 
with fortune, and had to snatch his moments m 
leisure from engrossing pursuits. 
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He had a previous engagemeut, and was there* 
fore unable to be present. 

The poets of the seventeenth century and of the 
earlier part of the eighteenth, though including 
men of great genius, form a far inferior class to 
those of the Elizabethan era, whom they succeeded, 
and cannot, we conceive, be compared to their 
successors, who compose our modem school. 

Honesty is the social virtue which aims at giv- 
ing every man his due. 

It is generally found in civilised society: though 
luxury, to which a high degree of civilisation often 
leads, is injurious to its existence. 

Though we look most naturally for honesty in 
the commercial dealings of man with man, the 
term is also frequently applied to that disposition 
which leads men to acknowledge their faults, as 
well as to the fearlessness which urges them to 
utter sentiments of which interest might rather 
suggest the suppression or concealment. 

Princes have courtiers, and merchants have part- 
ners ; the voluptuous have companions, and the 
wicked have accomplices ; none but the virtuous 
can have friends. 

In free states no man should take up arms, but 
with a view to defend his country and its laws ; 
he puts off the citizen when he enters the camp ; 
but it is because he is a citizen, and would con- 
tinue such, that he makes himself for a while a 
soldier. 

He is to be taken for a rich man that lives upon 
what he has, owes nothing, and is contented; for 
the desire of more is w ant, and want is poverty. 
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* Slayes cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Beceiye our air, thai moment they are free.' 

* I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute/ 

' Flow on, thou shining river, 

But ere thou reach the sea, 
Seek Ella's bower, and give her 
The wreath I fling o'er thee.' 

' Kind Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep, 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear.' 

* Man through all ages of revolving time. 
Unchanging man, in every varying clime, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside ; 
His home the spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest.' 

* Still longer had she sung ; but with a frown, 

Kevenge impatient rose ; 
He threw his blood-stained sword, in thunder, down ; 

And with a withering look, 
The war-denouncing trumpet took. 
And blew a blast, so loud and dread. 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe 

' Beside the ungathered rice he lay. 

His sickle in his hand ; 
His breast was bare, liis matted hair 

Was buried in the sand. 
Again in the mist and shadow of sleep. 

He saw his native laud.' 

* If good we plant not, vice will fill the place ; 
As rankest weeds the richest soils deface.' 

A solitary blessing few can find ; 

Our joys with those we love are intertwin'd ; 

And he whose wakeful tenderness removes 

Th' obstructing thorn which wounds the friend he loves, 

Smooths not another's rugged path alone, 

"" '^ •catters roses to adorn his own.' 
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'O, youth is like the spring-tide mom, 

When roses bloom on Jordan's strand. 
And far the turtle's Toice is borne 

Through all Judaea's echoing land ! 
When the delighted wanderer rores 
Through cedar woods, and olive groves, 

That spread their blossoms to the day ; 
And climbs the hill, and fords the stream, 
And basks him in the noontide beam, 
And cries, 'mid his delicious dream. 

" O, I would live alway I" 

Composition of Sentences. 

Composition is the art of expressing one's 
thoughts by means of language. 

The peculiar manner in which each person ex- 
presses his thoughts is termed his Style. 

Excellence of Style depends upon two things : 

1st. the Choice ; 2nd. the Arrangement of the 
words. 

In each of these, three qualities are required ; 
I. Clearness; II. Strength; III. GracefiQness. 

I. Clbabness. a sentence is clear when its 
meaning is easily understood. 

A. — Cleamess of Language requires^ 

1. That ambiguous, equivocal, or inappropri- 
ate words should be avoided. 

2. That neither more nor fewer words should 
be used than the sense requires.* 

3. That those words should be used which 
are likely to be most generally understood. 

* SUiptit or the omission of words is faulty only when it loads to 
ambiguity. 

Q 3 
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B. — Clearness in Construction requires — 

1. That the words and clauses which are 
most nearly related should be placed as near to 
each other as possible. 

2. That the subject or nominative should not 
be changed, if possible^ daring the course of a 
sentence. 

The following examples will illustrate what is 
meant by want of clearness. 

His deficiencies are being gradually improved. 

Deficiencies cannot be improved ; they may be tuppHed, 

The circulation of the blood was invented by 
Harvey, and the telescope was discovered by Galileo. 

The words invented and discovered should be transposed. 

A virtuous youth promised a prosperous man- 
hood. 

Gave promise of is what the writer intended. 

You suppose him younger than I. 

This may mean, either that you suppose him younger than 
I aWf or that you suppose him to be younger than I suppose 
him to be. 

Parmenio had served with great fidelity Philip, 
the father of Alexander, as well as himself, for 
whom he first opened the way into Asia. 

Here we might suppose the word himself to refer to Ffur- 
menio, and mean that he had not only serred Phiiipy but also 
himself. This, howeyer, is not the meaning of the passage. By 
arranging it tlius, the meaning will readily appear. " Parmenio 
had not only served Philip, the father of Alexander, with 
great fidelity, but he had served Alexander himself ^ and wai 
thft first tliat opened the way for him into Asia." 
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Belisarius was general of all the forces under 
the emperor Justinian the First, a man of rare 
valour. 

Who was a man of rare valour ? The emperor Justinian^ 
we should suppose, from the arrangement of the words ; but 
this is not what was intended, for it was Belisarius. The 
sentence should have stood thus : " Belisarius, a man of rare 
valoTir, was general of all the forces under the emperor Jus- 
tinian the First." 

Lisias promised his father never to ahandon his 
friends. 

"Whether were they his own friends or his father^ s friendt 
-whom Lisias promised never to abandon ? If his oum, it 
should be, " Lisias made a promise to his father, and said, J 
wiU never abandon my friends" If his/fl/Acr*», it should be, 
** Lisias made a promise to his father, and said, I will never 
abandon your friends" 



EXERCISES. 

Correct the following Sentences, 

Tliey are now engaged in a study, of which they have long 
wished to know the usefulness. 

The miserable remains were, in the night, taken down. 

I have settled the meaning of those pleasures of the im- 
i^nation, which are the subject of my present undertaking, 
by way of introduction, in this paper ; and endeavoured io 
recommend the pursuit of those pleasures to my readers by 
several considerations. 

I shall examine the several sources from which these plea- 
sures are derived in my next paper. 

This morning, when one of the ladies was looking over 
some hoods and ribands, brought by her tirewoman, witli 
great care and dihgence, I employed no less in examining 
the box which contained them. 

As the guilt of an officer will be greater than that of a 
common servant, if he prove, negligent ; so the reward of liis 
fidelity will proportionably be greater. 

Though energetic brevity is not adapted to every subjecti 
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we ought to aToId its contrary on every occasion, a languid 
redundancy of words : it is proper to be copious sometimes, 
but never to be verbose. 

Fields of com form a pleasant prospect ; and if the widks 
were a little taken care of that lie between them, tliey would 
display neatness, regularity, and elegance. 

Sixtus the Fourth was, if I mistake not, a great collector 
of books, at the least. 

We do those things frequently, which we repent of after- 
wards. 

By doing the same thing it often becomes habitual. ^ 

Baised to greatness without merit, he employed hii power 
for the gratification of his passions. 

These are the ma8ter*s rules, who must be obeycid. 

It is true what he says, but it is not applicable to the point. 

Thus I have fairly given you my own opinion, as well as 
that of a great majority of both houses here, relating to this 
weighty aiSair, upon which I am confident you may securely 
reckon. 

The witness was ordered to withdraw from the bar, in con- 
sequence of being intoxicated, by the motion of an honour, 
able member. 

The eagle killed the hen, and ate her in her own nest. 

They were summoned occasionally by their kings, when 
compelled by their wants and by their fears to have recourse 
to their aid. 

Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, 
and think that their reputation obscures them, and that their 
commendable qualities stand in their light. 

The wise and foolish, the virtuous and vicious, often meet 
together. 

II. Strength. A Sentence is said to be strong 
when it produces on the mind of the hearer a 
vivid and forcible impression of the writer's mean- 
ing. 

A. — Strang^ of Language requires — 

1. That all circumlocution^ redundancy, or 
'*'*logy should be avoided. 
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'* Oircumlocution is the multiplication of vford$ to 
express a single idea. 

'*Bedundanc7 refers to the repetition of an idea, 
" Tautology refers to the repetition of a word." 

2. That specific terms should be preferred to 
general ones. 

3. That figurative expressions should be 
judiciously imd correctly employed. 

• B. — Strength of Constmclion requires — 

1. Particular attention to the use of conjunc- 
iionSy relatives and connective particles. 

2. That a weaker proposition should never 
follow a stronger one. 

3. That a sentence should not end with an 
adverb y preposition or inconsiderable word. 

4. That where two objects are either com- 
pared or contrasted^ some resemblance in the lan- 
guage and construction should be preserved. 

EXERCISES. 

Correct the following Sentences, 

Hie latter end of that man shall be peace. 

Whenever I try to improve, I alwaye find I can do it. 

I saw it in ihit here field. 

He was tn here yesterday when I spoke to him. 

Oiye me bolh of them there books. 

They hoth met. 

I never (ail to read, whenever I can get a book. 

You must return back immediately. 

Firet of all I shall say my lesson. 

Before I do that, I must first finish this. 

"He plunged down into the water. 

Bead from here to there. 

Lift vp your book. 

He mentioned it over again. 
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This was the most fortunate eyent of aU others. 

I ran after him a little waj ; hut soon returned back ogam, 

I cannot teU for why he did it. 

Ifoam out from this to study the Scriptures diligently* 

Where shall I hegiu from when I read ? 

We must do this last of all, 

Hence^ therefore^ I say. 

I found nohody else but him there. 

8moke ascends up into the clouds. 

We hastily descended down from the mountain. 

He raised up his arm to strike me. t 

We were mutually friendly to each other. 

^t should ever he your constant study to do good. 

As soon as ever I awoke I rose up and dressed myse(f, 

I leare town in the latter end of July. 

That there man was the thief. 

They retreated back to the camp, 

Whence did they come from f 

Whither are they going to t 

This here is the house. 

I saw him some ten years ago. 

The writing which mankind first wrote was written on stone. 

The birds were clad in their brightest plumage, and the trees 

were clad in their richest verdure. 
When they could not for any longer period enjoy freedom 

where they had been used to live, they removed from their 

native country to the continent which lies towards the set- 
ting sun. 
Gentleness ought to diffuse itself over our whole behaviour, 

to form our address, and to regulate our speech. 
Sir Roger gained the universal love and esteem of all men. 
By what I have already expressed, the reader wiU perceive 

the business which I am to proceed upon. 
This agreement and unanimity of mankind is not confined to 

the taste solely. 
May the happy message be applied to us, in all the virtue, 

strength, and comfort of it ! 
These arguments were, without hesitation, and with great 

eagerness, laid hold of. 
The other kinds of motion are incidentally blended also. 
I have observed of late the style of some great ministers veiy 

much to exceed that of any other productions. 
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^The old may inform the joung ; and the young may animate 

those who are adyanced in life. 
The wiae man is happy when he gains his own approbation t 

the fool, when he recommends himself to the applause of 

those about him. 
The aocoimt is generally balanced ; for what we are losers oC 

on the one hand, we gain on the other. 

III. Gracefulness. A sentence is said to be 
(/racefal when the ideas are expressed in the most 
pleasing and agreeable manner. 

A. — Ghraoefiilness of Language requires — 

1. That all vulgar^ harsh- sounding, slang, or 
provincial expressions, should be avoided. 

2. That no foreign^ unusual, or newly-coined 
words and phrases should be used unless absolutely 
necessary. 

B. — Oracefolness of Construction may be at- 
tained by a judicious arrangement of the adverbs 
and adverbial phrases : — thus. 

The adverb of time may stand at the begin- 
ning of a sentence. 

The subject and predicate may be separated 
by an adverb of time or manner. 

The adverbs generally occur in the following 
order: 1st, manner; 2nd, cause; 3rd, place; 4th, 
time. 

. EXERCISES. 

Correct the foUomng improper or inelegant expresm 

sions. 



Hy every hope. 
Frequent opportunity. 
"Who finds mm in money ? 
He put it in his pocket. 



No less than fifty persons. 
The two first steps are new. 
The three last yerses. 
Be that as it will. 
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About two yeart back. 

He was to come as this daj. 

They retreated back. 

It lays on the table. 

I turned them topsy turvy. 

I catch'd it. 

How does thee do P 

I heard them pro and cwt. 

I ain't hungry. 

I want scissors. 

A new pair of shoes. 

Provisions were plenty. 

A new pair of gloves. 



A yoTmcy beautiful woman. 
Where ao you come from ? 
Where are you going ? 
For such another fault. 
Haying not considered it. 
I had rather not. 
For good and all. 
This liere house, says I. 
Where is it ? says I to him. 
I met m with him. 
I add one more reason. 
He was in eminent danger. 



Do you mind how many chapters are in Job ? 

His public character is undeniable. 

The wool is cheaper ; — but the cloth is as dear as ever. 

They gained five shillings the piece by it. 

It is not worth a sixpence. 

A letter conceived in the following words. 

He is much difficulted. 

He behaved in a very gentlemanly manner. 

The poor boy was ill-guided. 

There was a great many company. 

He has been misfortunate. 

A momentuoiis circumstance. 

You will some day repent it. 

At the expiry of his lease. 

Have you any word to your brother ? 

Are you acquaint with him p 

Were you crying on me P 

Direct your letters to me at Mr. B.'s, Edinburgh* 

He and I never cast out. 

He took a fever and died. 

If I am not mistaken, he is too precipitant. 

Tou may lay your account with opposition. 

He pled his own cause. 

Have ye plenished your house ? 

I think much shame. 

Will I help you to a bit of beef? 

Will we see you next week ? 

She thinks long to see him« 
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It is not nmcli worth. ^ 

They are all at issue. 

All these things required abundance of finesse and delicatesae 

to manage with advantage, as well as a strict obserrance 

after times and fashions. 
The hauteur of Florio was very disgracious, and disgusted 

both his friends and strangers. 
It irks me to see so perverse a disposition. 
I wot not who has done this thing. 
Methinks I am not mistaken in an opinion which I have so 

well considered. 
Peradventure he will call again to-morrow. 
They have manifested great candidness in all the transaction. 
It is difficult to discover the spirit and intendment of some 

laws. 
His natural severity rendered him a very impopular speaker. 
The disquietness of his mind made his station and wealth 

far from being enviable. 
The naturalness of the thought greatly recommended it. 
These are things highliest important to the growing age. 
I cannot but fancy, however, that this imitation, which passes 

so currently with other judgments, must, at some time or 

other, have stuck a little with your lordship. 



Figures of Speech. 

A Figure of Speecli is a mode of speaking, in 
which a word or sentence is to be understood in a 
sense different from its most common and literal 
meaning. 

A due employment of the figures of speech 
adds strength and energy to a sentence. 

The Principal Figures of Speech are, 

I. Figures of Construction, 
Interrogation. | EzclamatioiL 
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II. Figures of Language. 



Simile. 

Metaplior. 

Personification. 



Apostrophe. 

Metonymy. 

Synecdoche. 



I. Interrogation. — A proposition may some- 
times be more forcibly expressed by putting it in 
the form of a question ;* thus. Who does not know 
that to cheat is disgraceful ^=Everi/ one knows 
that to cheat is disgraceful. — Again, How can 
I do this great wickedness ?=/ cannot do this 
great wickedness. 

* Can storied urn, or aniirmted bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ?' 

II. Exclamation. — ^This figure of construction 
is often used to express some strong emotion 
in the mind of the speaker or writer : thus, '* Oh ! 
wretched man that I amJ' Alas ! alas ! what 
ignorance, what infatuation, what persistency in 
evil ! 

* O, how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heaven's easy, artless, unencumbered plan !* 

III. Simile. — In a simile one action or object 
is stated to resemble another, and some sign of 
comparison {as, like, ^c.) stands between them ; 
thus, *' As for man, his days are as grass, as a 

Jlower of the field so he flourisheth.'^ 



• " A negative interrogation is equivalent to an affirmatiOD, and an 
affirmative interrogution to a negation." 
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* The quality of mercj is not strained. 
It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven. 
Upon the place beneath.' 

lY. Metaphor. — In a metaphor one action or 
object is not simply compared to another^ but is 
said actually to be the other, by reason of the 
qualities in which it resembles it ; thus, '^ Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path/' 



•' Good name in man or woman, 



Is the immediate jewel of their souls.' 

v. Personification or Prosopopoeia is that figure 
by which irrational animals, inanimate objects, 
and abstract ideas are represented as endowed 
with the powers of human beings, and especially 
with the power of speech ; thus, " Let the floods 
clap their hands and let the hills be joyful to- 
gether." 

•Hero Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their claj ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there.' 

VI. Apostrophe. —This is a personification in 
the second person, wherein the irrational, the in- 
animate or the absent are addressed as if present : 
thus. He gained the gold by violence. Oh exe- 
arable TJdrstfor Gold, what wickedness dost thou 
not influence men's minds to perpetrate ? 

* Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude I* 
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YII. Xetonymy. — This is a figure of speech 
by which the cause is put for the effect^ or the 
effect for the cause ; a sign for the thing signified ; 
a vessel for its contents ; an author for his work ; 
thus, I have been reading Milton : i. e. Milton^s 
works. Gray hairs should be respected^ t. e. Old 
age. The kettle boils: t. e. The water in the 
kettle. 

' '.riien in dim chambers long black weeds were seen. 
And weepings heard, where joy had lately been.* 

Vni. Synecdoche. — By this figure of speech 
the part is put for the whole, the whole for a part ; 
a definite number for an indefinite, &c. : thus^ 
He landed with sixty thousand men. I have lived 
here these ten summers. 

* No useless coffin enclosed hig breast, 
Nor in sheet, nor in shroud we wound him.* 

Besides the eight figures of speech already il- 
lustrated, there may be mentioned — 

IX. Allegory, which is a sustained Metaphor 
or continued Personification, so connected as to 
form a kind of parable or fable ; as, The Wolf 
and the Lamb ; The Ass in the Lion's skin ; The 
Pilgrim's Progress ; &c. 

X. Hsrperbole, by which we represent objects 
or actions as greater or less, better or worse than 
they really are; thus, we may say of a race- 
horse. He is swifter than the wind; of a wrestler. 
He is stronger than a lion ; &c. 

' Slaves cannot breathe in England.' 
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XI. Irony, by which we say quite the contrary 
of what we mean ; as^ when Ehjah said to the 
worshippers of Baal, Cry aloudy for he is a god, 
&c. ; or when we say to a conceited person, WiS' 
dom will die with you. 

XII. Antithesis, or Contrast, by which differ- 
ent or contrary objects are contrasted, to make 
them show one another to greater advantage, 
thus : — 

' He raised a mortal to the ekiea, 
She drew an angel down.' 

EXERCIS£d.* 

Select ike figures of speech from the following 
sentences, and name of what kind each ts. 

Error is a hardy plant ; it flourisbeth in every soil. 

He reads Shakespere fluently. 

He has several sons ; one is studying for the 
church, another is at the bar, a third has gone 
to sea, and the rest are at home. 

The manufacture employed several hundred hands. 

Fourscore winters had gone over his head. 

He drank the cup without another word. 

To-morrow is the lamp upon the marsh, which 
the traveller never reacheth. 

I have read Pope's Homer and Dryden's Virgil. 

Historical reading increases the sphere of our 
knowledge and presents noble pictures of pa- 
triotism and courage. 

* The following senteneeA wiU Mrve as additional ezoreiaea for 
analjrtils. 

R 3 
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The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the 
faster the less weight it carries. 

Blessed is the man who walketh in the ways of 
wisdom. 

This word can be found only in Spenser. 

True charity is not a meteor which occasionally 
glares ; but a luminary, which^ in its orderly 
and regular course^ dispenses a benignant in- 
fluence. 

How pure, how dignified should they be whose 
origin is celestial ! 

He at once assumed the sceptre. 

They have Moses and the Prophets. 

* Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam ? 

The flower of aU his race ! 
So true, so brave ; a lamb at home — 
A lion iu the chase !' 

* But the brand and the ball had passed him by, 
And he came to his native land to die ; 

It was something to see its cliffs once more, 
And to lay his bones on his own loved shore.' 

* How jocund did they drive their team a-field ! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke !* 

* Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment.* 

* Heaven knows by what bye paths and crooked ways 
I got this crown.' 

* For clothe a booby as you will, 
What is he but a booby still ?* 

* Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

Sut not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 
"For the apparel oft proclaims the man.* 

* How many thousands of my poorest subjects 
^ »'e at this hour asleep !* 
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O, gentle Sleep, 



Natvu'e's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness/ 

* May one be pardoned, and retain the offence ?' 

' Earth, render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred, grant but tliree, 
To make a new Thermopylie. 

* Then the progeny that springs 

From the forests of our land, 
Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command.' 

* Oh! what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive.' 

* Wherefore rejoice that Caesar 

Comes in triumph ? What conquests brings he home ? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot wlieels ?' 

' The sea of ambition is tempest-tost. 

And thy hopes may vanish hke foam, 
But when sails are shivered, and rudder lost. 

Then look to the light of home ; 
And there, like a star through the clouds of night, 

Thou shalt see the beacon bright.' 

* Who said that I had given thee up ? — 

Who said that thou wert sold ? 
'Tis false, 'tis false, my Arab steed — 
I fling them back their gold.' 

•The freshening breeze of eve unfolds that banner's 
massy fold. 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty 
scroll of gold/ 

' Oh judgment, thou hast fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason.' 

* — — -^ Thou sure and firm-set Earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout, 
And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it V 
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* How poor, how rich, how abject, how august^ 
How complicate, how wonderful ia man !* 

* Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had eUe, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.* 

' I fear I wrong the honorable men, 
Whose daggers have stabbed Cssar.' 

' Passions are winds to urge us o'er the ware, 
Beason the rudder, to direct and save.' 

* Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry V 

* How ofb the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done V 

' Brave peers of England, pillars of the state.' 

* Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ?* 

' How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child ! 

' The tear down childhood's cheek that flows. 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 
When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, — the flower is dry.* 

* Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

' Breathes there a man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said. 
This is my own, — ^my native land ?* 

' Oh, Caledonia, stem and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child I' 

' And thousands had sunk on thegrotmd orer-poweied | 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die.' 

* — Sceptre, learning, physic must 
All follow thee, and come to du«t.* 
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PUiNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is tlie art of pointing written com- 
position in such a manner as may naturally lead 
to its proper meaning ^ construction, and delivery, 

RULBS FOR THE USE OF THE CoMMA. 

I. — A simple sentence in general requires only 
a full stop at the end ; as, True politeness has its 
seat in the heart. 

II. — The simple members of a compound sen- 
tence are separated by a comma ; as, Crafty men 
contemn studies, simple men admire them, and 
wise men use them. He studies diligently, and 
makes great progress. 

III. — The persons in a direct address are sepa- 
rated from the rest of the sentence by commas ; 
as. My Son, give me thine heart. Colonel, Your 
raost obedient. I thank you, sir. 1 am obliged 
to you, my friends, for your kindness. 

IV. — Two similar parts of speech, whether 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, participles, or adverbs^ do 
not admit of a comma between them, when coupled 
by a conjunction ; as, James and John are good. 
She is wise and virtuous. Religion expands and 
elevates the mind. By being admired and flattered, 
she became vain. Cicero spoke forcibly and 
fluently. When the conjunction is omitted, a 
comma is inserted in its place; as. He was a plain, 
honest man. 
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V. — Tliree or more nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
participles^ or adverbs, are separated by commas ; 
as. The sun, the moon, and the stars are the glory 
of nature. 

When words follow in pairs, there is a comma 
between each pair ; as, Truth is fair and artless, 
simple and sincere, uniform and constant. 

VI. — All explanatory phrases or subordinate 
sentences, whether in the beginning, middle, or 
end of a simple sentence, are separated from it 
by commas ; as, To confess the truth, I was in fault. 
His father dying, he succeeded to the estate. The 
king, approving the plan, put it in execution. 
Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for 
his zeal and knowledge. Victoria, queen of Great 
JBritain, I have seen the emperor, as he was 
called. In short, he was a great man. — See p. 
162. 

VI r. — The verb to be, used as a copula, and 
followed by an adjective, or by an infinitive with 
adjuncts, is generally preceded by a comma ; as. 
To be diligently employed in the performance of 
real duty, is honourable. One of the noblest of 
the Christian virtues, is to love our enemies.* 

VIII. — A comma is used between the two parts 
of a sentence that has its natural order inverted ; 
as. Him that is upright in his dealings, honour ye. 

IX. — Any remarkable expression resembling a 
quotation or a command, is preceded by a comma; 
as. There is much truth in the proverb. Without 
pains no gains. I beseech you, be honest. 
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X. — Relative pronouns generally admit a comma 
before them : as^ The first beauty of style is pro- 
priety, without which all ornament is puerile. 

But when the relative pronoun comes imme- 
diately after its antecedent^ or when the sentence 
is shorty the comma may be omitted ; thus^ There 
is no charm in the female sex which can supply the 
place of virtue. It is labour alone which gives the 
relish to pleasure. It is barbarous to injure tfiose 
from whom we have received a kindness. 

XI. — A comma is often inserted where a verb 
is understood, and particularly before not^ but, and 
though, in such cases as the following : John has 
acquired much knowledge ; his brother, {has 
acquired) little. A man ought to obey reason, 
not appetite. He was a great poet, but a bad man. 
The sun is up, though he is not visible. 

A comma is sometimes inserted between the 
two members of a long sentence connected by 
comparatives ; as. Better is a little with a con- 
tented mind, than great wealth and much trouble 
with it. As thy diligence, so shall thy success 
be. 

XII. — It has been stated in Rule VI., that ex- 
planatory words and phrases, such as perfectly, 
indeed, doubtless, formerly, in fine, &c., should be 
separated from the context by a comma. 

Many adverbs, however, and even phrases, when 
they are considered of little importance, must not 
be separated from the rest of the sentence by 
commas ; as. Be ye therefore perfect. All things 
indeed decay. Doubtless thou art our frien<^ 
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They were formerly very studious. He was at 
last convinced of his error. Anger is in a manner 
like madness. At length some pity wanned the 
master's breast. 

It is scarcely possible to make the rules for the insertion of 
a comma complete, for, " In many instances, the employ- 
ment or omission of a comma depends upon the length or 
shortness of a clause ; the presence or absence of adjuncts ; 
the importance or non-importance of the sentiment. Indeed, 
"with respect to punctuation, the practice of the best writers 
is extremely arbitrary ; many omitting some of the usual 
commas when no error in sense or in construction is likely to 
arise from the omission. Good sense and attentiye obsenra- 
tion are more likely to regulate this subject than any me- 
chanical directions." 

Tlie best general rule is, to point in such a manner as to 
make the sense evident. 



No exercises hare been Miibjoined to the Rules on punctuation ; 
because none can be given equal to those the pupil can pre8«rib« for 
himself. After he has learned the rules let him transcribe a piece 
from any good author, omitting the points and capitals : and then 
having pointed his manuscript, and restored the capitals, let him com' 
pare his own punctuation with tlie author's. 

EULES FOR THE USE OP THE SeMICOLOX. 

I. — ^The semicolon is used to separate two mem- 
bers of a sentence less dependent on each other 
than those separated by the comma ; as. Hasty 
and inconsiderate coanexions are generally at- 
tended with great disadvantages ; and much of 
every man's good or ill fortune depends upon the 
choice he makes of his friends. 

II. — ^When a complex sentence contains a 

number of subordinate sentences co-ordinate with 

each other, the latter are separated by semicolons ; 

Philosophy asserts^ that Nature is unlimited. 
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in her operations; that she has inexhaustible 
stores in reserve ; that knowledge will always he 
progressive ; and that all future generations will 
continue to make discoveries^ of which we have 
not the least idea. 

III. — The semicolon is sometimes employed 
to separate simple sentences in which even no 
commas occur : thus^ The pride of wealth is con- 
temptible ; the pride of learning is pitiable ; the 
pride of dignity is ridiculous ; and the pride of 
bigotry is insupportable. 

In eyerj one of these members the construction and sense 
are complete ; and a period might liare been used instead of 
the semicolon ; Tvhich is preferred merely because the sen< 
tences are short, and form a climax. 

Rules for the use of the Colon. 

I. The colon is used when the preceding part 
of the sentence is complete in sense and construc- 
tion, and the following part is some remark 
naturally arising from it^ and depending on it in 
sense^ though not in construction ; as. Study to 
acquire the habit of thinking : no study is more 
important. 

II. — A colon is generally used before an ex- 
ample or a quotation ; as. The Scriptures give us 
an amiable representation of the Deity in these 
words : God is love. He was often heard to say : 
/ have done with the world, and I am willing to 
leave it, 

III. — A colon is generally used where the sense 
is complete in the first clause^ and the next begins 
with a conjunction understood ; as^ Do not flatter 

8 
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yourselves with the hope of perfect happiness : 
there is no such thing in the world. Had the 
conjunction /(;r been expressed^ a semicolon would 
have been used ; thus, Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness ; ftrr there is 
no such thing in the world. 

The colon is generally used when the conjunc- 
tion is understood ; and the semicolon when the 
conjunction is expressed. 

fiULES POB THE USE OF THE FeBIOD. 

I. — When a sentence is complete in construc- 
tion and sense, it is marked with a period ; as^ 
The loss of wealth may be regained ; of healthy 
recovered; but that of time can never be re- 
called. 

II. — A period is sometimes admitted between 

sentences connected by such words as, buty and, 

foTy therefore y hence, &c. Example : Good- will 

contributes to health of body. But envy tends 

to its destruction. 

III. — All abbreviations end with a period; as, 
A.D. 

Of Capital Letters. 

Capital Letters should be used on the following 
occasions : — 

1. The first word of every book, or any other 
piece of writing. 

2. The first word after a period, and the answer 
to a question. 

3. Proper names ; that is, names of persons, 
,.1 «hips, &c. 
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4. The pronoun ly and the interjection O. 

5. The first word of every line in poetry. 

6. The appellations of the Deity; as, God, 
Most High^ &c. 

7. Adjectives derived from the proper names of 
places ; as, Grecian, Roman, English, &c. 

8. The first word of a quotation, in a direct 
form ; as, Always remember this ancient maxim : 
" Kn&w thyself." 

9. Common nouns when personified ; as. Gome, 
gentle Spring, 

10. Any common noun used as a proper noun; 
as, the Restoration, the Reformation. 

11. The names of the months, and the days of 
the week. 

12. Every noun in the title of a person or 
book, as Lennie's Grammar. 

Other Characters used in Comfosition. 

Jnterrogaiion (?) is used when a question is asked. 

Admiration or Exclamation (!) is used to express any sudden 
emotion of the mind. 

Parentheses (!) are used to enclose some necessary remark in 
the body of another sentence ; commas are now often 
used instead of Parentheses. 

Apostrophe (*) is used in phice of a letter left out ; as, earned 
for earned. 

Hyphen (•) is used at the end of a line, to show that the rest 
of the word is at the beginning of the next line. It also 
connects the parts of compoiind words ; as, Tea-pot. 

Section (§) is used to divide a discourse or chapter into por- 
tions. 

Paragraph (%) is used to denote the beginning of a new sub- 
ject. 

Quotation (" ") is used to show that a passage is quoted in 
the author's words. 

Diaresis, (") is used to divide a diphthong into two By]]a1«1<Mi> 
as, atrial. 
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PROSODY. 

Prosody is that part of Grammar ivhich treats of 
the true pronunciation of Words and Sentences ; 
comprising Accent, (Quantity, Emphasis, Pause, 
Tone, and Versification, 

Accent is the laying of a greater force on one syllable of 
a word than on another ; as, CVr'tain, Surmount'. 

The Quantity of a syllable is the time which is occupied 
in pronouncing it. Syllables are said to be either short (-') 
or long (•) ; as, Coruume. 

Emphasis is a greater stress laid upon certain words in 
a sentence, to distinguish them from the rest, thus, making the 
meaning more apparent ; as. Apply yourself more to acquire 
knowledge than to tkotc it.* 

A Pause is either a short suspension or a total cessation, of 
the voice, during a perceptible space of time ; as, Beading — 
makes a full — man ; conversation — a ready — ^man ; and 
writing — an exact — ^man. 

Tone is a particular modulation or inflection of the voice, 
suited to the sense ; as, How bright these glorious spirits 
shine If 

Prose is language not restrained to harmonic soimds, or 
to a set number of syllables. 

Verse is language restrained to a certain number of ac- 
cented syllables at regular intervals of time.J 

* EmphMis Bbould be made rather by suspending the voice a little 
cr/2«r the emphatic word, than by Btrilcing it very forcibly, which is 
disagraoable to a good ear. A very short pause before it would render 
it still more emphatical; as, lieading— makes a— /uZ^-man. 

t Accent and quantity respect, the pronunciation of woihIs ; emphasis 
Kni pause theroeanint^ of the sentence; while tone refers to the feel- 
ings of the speaker. 

X Latin and Greeic verse is measured by the quantity rather than tU 
aceant of the syllables. 
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Verse is of two kinds ; namely, Bhyme and Blank 
verse. 

In Bhyme the final syllables of the lines correspond in 
sonnd. 

In Blank verse the final syllables of the lines do not 
correspond in sound. 

The number of accented syllables in a line or verse* de- 
termines the number of feet-f 

Scanning is the measuring or dividing of a line or verse 
into the several feet of which it is composed. 

In scanning verses, every aeeenUd syllable is called a lonfp syl- 
lable, even although the sound of the vowel in pronunciation be short. 
Thus the iSrst syllable in rav-ish*d is in scanning called a long syllable, 
although the vowel a is short. By lonff then is meant an aeeented syl- 
lable ; and by short, an unacctnitd syllable. 

The Principal feet used in English verse are, the Iambus 
("'); the Trochee ('"); and the Ai*apaest ("^'). 

The Secondary feet, which serve to diversify the metre, and 
improve the verse, are, the Spondee ( " ) ; the Pyrrhic 
C); the Dactyl ('""); the Amphibrach ("'") ; and 
the Tribrach ( ""-"). 

There are thus eight kinds of poetic feet ; four of two syl- 
lables, and four of three j viz. — 

Dissyllabic. Tbisyllabio. 



Iambus ; as^ b£c§ime.{ 
Trochee ; «#, Idvely. 
Spondee ; a«, &mea. 
Pyrrhic ; a«, 5n tbe (hill). 



Anapaest; ast mK8tmpr6ve. 
Dactyl ; a«, w&nd^rfir. 
Amphibrach; a«,pre8^PvSr. 
Tribrach; as, (com)f6rt- 
ably. 

Verses are called Iambic, Trochaic^ AnapastiCf or Dactylic, 
according to the feet that prevail in them. 

If formed exclusively of the feet from which they take 
their names, they are termed Pure Iambics^ &o, 

* A single line is sometimes called a verse. In rhyme, two lines are 
ealled a couplet; and three ending with the same sound, a triple. 

t So called from the reHcmblance which the movement of the tongoe 
in reading verse, bears to the motion of the feet in walking. 

X The marks over the vowels show that an Iambus consists of a skori 
or WHxecented, and a long or accented syllable, &c. 

s ? 
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The Principal feet admit occasionallj of intermixtuxe -with each 
otiier, And aliio with the aeeondary feet. 

Two short, or unawe»ted syllables, are eonsldered equal in time to 
one long, er aecenttd one \ and can frequently leplace it in a line or verse, 
thereby producing a pleasing variety. 

I. — Iambic Verse, 

A pure Iambic line consists of an wiaeeented and an 

accented syllable alternately. 

It may contain any number of feet, from one to eight ; 
bul the shorter measures can only be used to diyersify longer 
ones, as in odes, and other lyrical poems. 

1. — Monometer, one foot^ or two ayUahk*. 
"We dance, 
And sing. 

2. — One foot, and an unaccented syllable. 

Consent- I ing, 
Bel^nt- [ ing^ 

3, — Dimeter, two feet^ or four eyllablet. 

My mind | be str6ng. 
To c6m- I bat wrong. 

4. — Two feetf and an unaccented syllable. 

No 6th- I er pleas- | ure 
With this I can m^as- | ure, 

5. — ^Trimeter, three feet^ or six syllables, 

A16ft I in &w- I ful 8t&te, 
The god- I Uke h^- | ro s&t. 

6,—Threefeet, and an unaccented syllable, (Anacreontic) 

Freed fr6m | all c&re | and &n- | guish^ 
Our hearts | no 16ng- j er Ikn- \ guish, 

7.— Tetrameter, four feet, or eight syllables, (Romantic.) 

And mdy | at ISist | mv w^a- | rv age 
Find 6ut | the peace- | ful h^r- | mit6ge. 

8. — Four feet, and an unaccented syllable. 

Meanwhile | the r^st | in con- | sulta- | tion 
Had p^nn*d | the wdn- | derful | narra* | tion. 
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9. — "Pentameter, Jive feeij or ten. syllables. (Heroic verse.) 

The stars | shall fi&de | awdy, | the sun | himsaf 
Grow dfm | with dge, | and ua- | ture sfnk | in years. 

10. — Five feetj with, an unaccented syflable. 

Is thdt I a dig \ ger which | I see | hefdre | me. 
The han- I die tdward | my h&nd ? | Come, let | me 
clutch I thee. 

11. — ^eauaneter^sixfeet, or twelve syllables, (Alexandrine.) 

The king- | dom is | the prfze | for whfch | they bdth | are 

pr^ss'd, 
And with I their ^- | qual pdwVs | are m^et- | ing in | the 

w^st. 

12. — Six feet, with an unaccented syllable. 

All fg- I norant | that s<5ul | that 8§ea | thee wfth- | out 

w6n- I der ; 
Thine eye | Jove's Ifght- | ning is, | thy voice | his dread- | 

ful thun- I der. 

13. — Heptameter, seven feet^ or fourteen syllables. (Ballad 

metre.) 

T]ie king | is c6me \ to m^sh- | al us | all fn | his ar- | moor 

drest, 
And he | has b<5und | a snow- | white plume | updn | his 

gdl- I lant crest. 

In this measure there is naturally a pause at the end of the fourth 
foot, hence it is novr the custom to divide the couplet into alternate lines 
of four and three feet. 

The first and third of these lines maff ov may not rhyme, hut the 
second and fourth must. 

The couplet Uius divided into fonr lines is the Common Metre of 
our Psalms iind Uymns. 

14. — Seven feet, and an unaccented syllable. 

Had El- I len I6at \ her mfrth? | Oh, no ! | but ah^ | was 

s^l- I dom cheer- [ful. 
And Ed- | ward Mok'd | as ii\he fi^lt | that El- | len*8 

mirth | was f&ir- \ful. 

This couplet is firequently written in four lines (8. 7. 8« 7*), 
rhyming altenately, thus, 

And f&st } before I her f&- ] ther's rac<n 
Three ddys I we've Add | toguth- 1 er. 
And shduld | they find J us in | the gl^n. 
My hI6od I will stAin ( the h^ath- 1 er. 
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15. — Octometer, eight feei^ or sixteen tyllablee. 

AU p^- I pie that I on ^arth | do dwell | sing to | the IkSkI 
with b6' I lemn rdice, 

HimB^rye | withf^ar, | his prdige | forth t^ll, | come j6 \ be- 
fore I Him and i rejdice. 

Aconplet of this meuure is now generally printed as a stansa of four 
lines of four feet» rhyming alternately. 

It is the XtOniT Metre of Psalmody 

The tBOiort Metre of Psalmody is a couplet in which tlie first line 
contains 9ix, and the second seven feet; now generally printed as a 
stanaa of four lines (6, 6, 6, 6,) rhyming alternately. 



11. — Trochaic Vebse. 

A. pure Trochaic line consists of an accented and «nim- 
accented syllable altematelj. 

It may contain any number of feet from one to eiffht^ bnt 
the shorter measures can only be used in connexion with 
longer onesi as in odes, &c. 

1. — Monometer, one foot^ or tieo eyllahlee. 

Ti&ming 
Burning, 

2. — One foot and an accented tyUaUe, 

Tumult J cSase^ 
Sink to I p^aee, 

S. — ^Dimeter, two /eel, or four eyUahles. 

Hfghly I prize it* 
D($n't des- | pfse it. 

4. — Two feet, and an accented syllable, 

I'n the I d4ys of 1 old, 
Stdries I pl&inly | told. 

5. — ^Trimeter, three feet^ or ais SffUahlee. 

Wh^n a- I r<5imd thee | 1/ing 
Adtumn | leives are | dy ing. 

6. — Three feet, and an accented effUable. C^S.) 

Cdme and J trf p it | &8 ye | ff6j 
On' the I light fan- | t&stic [ t6e. 
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7. — ^Tefcrameter, four feet^ or eight syllabUa 

Wdr he | 84ng is | UA\ and | trduble ; 
H6nour | bdt ati | ^pty | bilbble. 

8. — Four feety and an accented syllable. 

I'-dle I after | dCnner | fn his | chdir^ 
Sat a I farmer | ruddy, | fat and \fdir, 

9. — Pentameter, Jive feet^ or ten syllables. 

A'U that I walk on | fdot or | rfde in | ch&riots, 
A'll that I dwell in | pala- | c^s or | garrets. 

10. — Five feet, and an accented syllable. (11*8.) 

Hark the | sounds of | gladness | from a | distant | shore. 

Like re- | lief from | siidness, | s&dness | nuw no | more. 

This couplet IB freqaently printed in alternate lines of six and fire 
syllables, forming tlie trociiaic ll's of Psalmody. 

11. — Hexameter, six feet, or twelve syllables. 

O'n a I mduntain, | stretched be- | neath a | hdary | wfllow, 
lAy a I shepherd | swdin, and | viewed the | ruarmg | billow. 

12. — ^Heptameter, seven feet, or fourteen syllables. 

Hasten | th^n to | rescue | m^, and | s^t me | safe from | 

trduble : 
Shame thou | thdse who | s^ek my | sdul, re- | ward their | 

mfscliief | double. 
This couplet may be written as a stanza of four lines (7*s). 

13. — Seven feet, and an accented syllable. 

I'n the I market- | place of | Brdges | stands the | belfry | 

old and | brdwn ; 
Thrfce con- | sUm*d and | thrice re- | builded, | stfll it | 

wdtches I o'er the | town. 

It. — Octometer, eight feet, or sixteen syllables. 

O'nce up- I on a I midnight | dreary, | whfle I | pondered | 

w6ak and { w^ary, 
Cyer | m&ny a | qudint and | cilrious | vdlume | 6f foir- | 

gdtten I lore. 
The longer forms of Trochaic Measure are rarely employed. 
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III. — ^ANAP-ffiSTic Verse. 

A pure Anapaestic verse has the accent on eyery third 
syllable C*") 

It is, however, rarely found pure^ as it often begins with an 
iambus or spondee. 

The following are the commonest forms of this kind of 
verse : — 

1. — Dimeter, or two feet. 

But his c(5ur- | age 'gan fail, 
For no arts [ could avdil. 

2. — Two feet, and an unaccented syllojUe, 

Then his c6ur- | age 'gan fdil | him^ 
"For no arts | could avail | him, 

3. — Trimeter, or three feet, 

O ye w<5od8, | spread your brun- | dies ap&ce, 
To your deep- | est recess- | es I fly'. 

or. 

Ye ship- I herds, so cheer- | ful and gdy. 
Whose Ji6ch\i I never c4re- | lessly rdarn. 

4. — Tetrameter, or four feet. 

At the cl6se | of the day, | when the hfan- | let is still, 
Jnd m6r- \ tals the sweets | of forget- | fulness pr6ve. 

or divided thus, 

'Tis the l^st | rose of siim- | mer 

Left bloo' I ming al6ne. 
All her 16ve- | ly compdn | ions 

Are fd- \ ded and g6ue. 

or Hypermetrical, «», 

Onihewfirm | cheek of yduth | smiles and r6- | sesarebl^nd- 
I %. 
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IV. — Dactylic Verse. 

A pure Dactylic ▼eraehas the accent on the^r<^,/otcr/;&, 
and seventh syllables ; it is, however, seldom found pure : in 
fact the Dactjiic measure is not at all common in English 
poetry. 

The following are examples of the forms which are most 
used: — 

1. — Dimeter, or two feet. 

Midnight as- | sfst our moan, 
Help us to I sfgh and groan, 
Heavily, | h&vily. 

2. — Dimeters and Trimeters combined. 

Bfrd of the | wfldemcss, 
Blithesome and | cumberless, 
Lfght be thy | matin o*er { m6orlaiid and | lea ! 

or t/tu8f 

Wh^re shall the | 86ng of thy | prliises be- | gm, 
How shall I I spJak of thy | Idve ? 

3. — Tetrameter, or four feet, 

Wtoy way | w&nderer, | languid and | sick of hearti 
Tr&velling | p&infuUy | 6ver the | ragged road. 

4.. — Hexameter, or six feet. 

D&y with its | burden and | h^at had de- | parted, and | 

twiliglit de- I sc^nding 
Brought back the | evening | st&rtothe | sky and the | herds 

to the I homestead. 
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The preceding measures may be used in a great yanetj of 
combinations ; thus we have — 

1.— The Xnegiao Stanza of four Heroic lines, rhjming 
alternately; as, 

Now &de8 the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 

Saye where the beetle wheels his dronj flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

2. — ^The Spenserian Stanza of eight Heroic lines and 
an Alexandrine ; as. 

One day, nigh weary of the irksome way, 
From her luihasty beast she did alight ; 
And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay, 
In secret shadow, out of all men's sight ; 
From her fair head her fillet she undight,* 
And laid her stole aside ; her angel's face, 
As the great eye of Heayen, shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 
Did neyer mortal eye behold such heayenly grace. 

3. — Gay's Stanza of Iambic Trimeters Hypermetricf 
Jternating with simple Trimeters ; as, 

'Twas when the seas were roaring, 

With hollow blasts of wind ; 
A damsel lay deploring, 

All on a rock reclined. 
Wide o'er the foaming billows, 

Slie cast a wistful look ; 
Her head was crowned with willows, 

That trembled o'er the brook. 

4. — ZZnglish Sapphics, (as they are sometimes called.) 

When the | fierce north- | wind, U with his air- | y forces. 
Bears up | the Bal- | tic jj to a foam- | ing fury ; 
And the | red light- | ning [| with a storm | of hail comes 
Bushing a- | main down. 



* VhdighifXmtBAtenBd, 

t VeraeB with an additional syllaWe are termed ffi/pemetrie. 
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5. — English Hexameters and Pentameters. 

(Imitations ofthe Classical metres.) 

Woald'st thou | know thj- | self? Ob- | serFO what thy | 

neighbours are | doing. 
Would'st thou thy | neighbours | know ? j Look through 

the I depths of thy | heart. 

6. — Lines of rarious lengths are often intermingled ; as. 

Thus long ago, 
£re hearing bellows learned to blow, 
WhUe organs yet were mute ; 
Timotheus to his breathing flute, 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 

or thus, 

Gaily through the mountain glen 
The hunter's horn did ring, 
As the milk white doe 
Escaped his bow, 
Down by the haunted spring. 

or thus^ 

Is this a fast to keep 
Thy larder lean 
And clean 
From fat of meats and sheep P 
No : — 'Tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 
And meat, 
Unto the hungry soul. 

Otlier illustrations may be fonnd in any good selection of poetry. 

N.B. Ko special exercises hare been given on Prosody, the poetical 
extimples scattered ttaroughont Uie book will famish exercises on all 
tliu more frequently occurring meaMiires, while the extracts here given 
will serve as additional exercises in parsing and analysis. 
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FRENCH PHBASES. 



APPENDIX. 



As the following words, phrases, and abbreviations, from 
the !French and Latin, frequently occur in English authors, 
an explanation of them has been inserted here, for the con- 
venience of those who are unacquainted with these lan- 
guages. Let none, however, imagine, that by doing this, it 
is intended to encourage the use of them in English com- 
position. On the contrary, it is not only pedantic, but 
highly improper, to express an idea in a foreign language 
which can be expressed with equal perspicuity in our own. 
Such words and phrases, by being frequently used, may, 
notwithstanding the uncouthness of their sound and appear- 
ance, gradually become incorporated into our language, and 
ultimately diminish its original excellence, and impair its 
native beauty. 



French Phrases. 



Aide-de eamp, em asaiskmt to age- 

nctxut 
Affaire de coenr, a love affair. 
A la mode, according to the fashion. 
A propoa, to the purpose; oppor- 

tuneiy. 
Anto-da-f(5 (Portuguese) the huming 

qf heretics. 
■"'--' TdoiAe, people of fashion. 



Billet-doux, a love-letter. 
Bon-mot, a witty saying. 
Bon ton, in highfa^ion. 
Bon-jonr, good day ; good mormnp, 
Bon vivant, an epicure ; a ghUton, 
Carte blanehe, nnamditional terms. 
Chef d'oeuvre, a master-pieee. 
Ci-devant, formerly. 
Comme il fant, as it should he. 



LATIN PHRASES. 
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Con amore (Italian), tvi^ low; toitk 
the partiality of ajS^ection. 

Congd d'^lire, leave to elect or choose. 

(<oup de gr&ce, the finishing stroke. 

Coup d'ooil, a peep ; a glance of the 
eye. 

Coup de main, a sudden or hold 
enterprise. 

V^fibtit, first appearance in public. 

Dernier resort, the last shift or re- 
source. 

I>onble entendra, douMe meaning. 

Douceur, a present or bribe. 

J)ieu et mou droit, God and my 
right. 

Kn niauso, in a body or mass. 

Cn passant, by the way ; in passing ; 
by the by. 

Honl Boit qui mal y pense, evil be 
to him that evil thinks. 

Horn de combat, defeated. 

I eh dien {German), I te.rve. 

<Je ne sais quoi, I know not what. 



Jeu de mots, a play upon words. 

Jeu d'esprit, a display of wit ; a 
witticism. 

Mal-^-propos, vnfit ; out of time of 
placr.. 

Mauvaise hontc, false modesty. 

Outrd, eccentric; blustering; wild; 
not gentle. 

Parvenu, an upstart. 

Petit maitre, a beau; a fop. 

Prot^g^, a person patronised and 
protecttd. 

Sang froid, cold blood : indifference. 

Savant, a wise or learned man. 

Soi-disant, self-styled ; pretended. 

Tout ensemble, the whole together. 

T8te-k-tSte, face to face ; a private 
conversation. 

Valet-de-cbambre, a valet or foot- 
man. 

Vis-i-vis, over the way ; opposite. 

Vive la reine, long live the queen. 



Latin Phrases. 

N.B. 1. Every letter is to be Bounded, — e final being like 
y in army. 

2. Ti, ci^ or si. before a Towel is to be sounded sJie. 

3. Words of two syllables hare the accent on the^r«/. 



Ab inUio,/rOOT the beginning. 

Ab urbe condit-^ from the building 

of the city. 
Ad captandum vulgus, to ensnare 

the vulgar. 
Ad infinitum, to infinity ; witlumt 

end. 
Ad lib-itnm, at pleasure. 
Ad referen(1um,/or considtration. 
Ad valorem, according to value. 
A fortiori, with stronger reason ; 

much mare. 
A -lias, otherwise. 
Al-ibi, elsewhere. 
Alma mater, the university. 
Anglice, in English. 
A posteriori, from the latter ; from 

the effect. 
A priori, from the former ; from the 

nature or cause. 
Argumentum ad bominem, an ap- 



peal to the professed principles or 
practices of the adversary. 

Argumentum ad Judicium, an ap- 
peal to the common sense of 
mankind. 

Argumentum ad fidem, an appeal 
to mir faith. 

Argumentum ad pop>ulum, an ap- 
peal to the people. 

Argumentum ad pasaiones, an ap- 
peal to the passions. 

Audi alteram partem, Jiear loth 
sides. 

Bon& fide, in reality ; in good faith. 

Contra, against. 

Cacoetbes scribendi, an itch for 
meriting. 

Cceteris paribus, other circumstances 
being equal. 

Capnt mortiium, the ivorlhlrss re- 
mains. 
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Compos mentiH, in one- a aenaes. 
Cum privilcglo, with privilege. 
Date, thinga granted. 
De facto, t» fact ; in reality, 
jyeivae, in right; inlaw. 
DeiGratift, hg the grace or favour 

of Qod. 
Deo volente, God toUling. 
Desimt csetera, the reat are loanting. 
l)5mlne dirige nos, Lord direct 

ua. 
Desideratum, something deairaole, 

or much vHxnted. 
Dr&matis personse, characters re- 

presented. 
Durante vita, dwringl\fe. 
Durante placito, during pleasure. 
Ergo, therefore. 

Errata, «rror«.— Erratum, an error. 

Excerpta, extracts. 

Esto perpetua, let it he perpetual. 

Ex officio, ojSicially; by virtue of 
office. 

Ex parte, on one aide. 

Fac simile, exact copy or resem- 
blance. 

Fiat, let it he done or made. 

Flagrante bello, during hoatUitiei, 

Gratis, /or nothing. 

Ibidem, in the. same place ; contr.,t6. 

Idem, the aame. 

Ignoramus, o vain, uninformed pre- 
tender. 

In loco, in ihia pJaee. 

Imprimis, in the first place. 

In propriA persona. Ml his oum per- 
son. 

In terrorem, as a warning. 

In statu quo, in the former state. 

Ipse dixit, on his sole assertion. 

Ipso facto, hy the act itself. 

Ipso Jure, hy the law itself. 

Item, also; or article. 

Jure diviuo, by divine right. 

Jure hnmano, hy human law. 

Jus gentium, tJie law qf nations. 

Locum tenens, deputy; substitute. 

Labor omnia vincit, labour over- 
comes everythmg. 

Lapsus lingue, a slip of the tongue. 

Magna charta, the great charter. 

Memento morl, remember death. 

Memorabilia, matters deserving of 
record. 

Menm et tnum, mine and thiru. 



Multum in parvo, much in little; a 

great deal in few words. 
Nemo me iinpune lacesset, no one 
shaU provoke me with impunity. 
Ne plus ultra, no farther ; nothing 

beyond. 
Nolens volens, willing or iintcUUng. 
Non compos mentis, not of a sound 

mind. 
Ne quid nimis, too much of one thing 

is good for nothing. 
Onus ■pTohSiwAitthiiburden of proving 

anything. 
Passim, everywhere. 
Per se, hy itself; alone. 
Per diem, hy the day. 
Pro forma, /<w/onn'» sake. 
Prima fftcie, at first view ; or at first 

sight. 
Posse comitates, the power of the 

county. 
Primum mobile, the main apring. 
Pro and can, for andagainat. 
Pro bono publico, /or the good of the 

jmhlic. 
Pro loco et tempore, for the place 

and time. 
Pro re nata, as occasion serves. 
Quo jure, hy what right. 
Quoad, as far as. 
Quondam, /TrjTwrJ'y. 
Kesurgam, I shall rise again. 
Senatus consultum, a dtcree of the 

senate. 
Seriatim, tn reg'dar order. 
Sine die, without specifying any par- 
ticular day. 
Sine qua non, cm indispensable pro- 
requisite or condition. 
Statu quo, the state in which it was. 
Sub pcBna, under apenalty. 
Sui generis, the only oneofhis kind; 
Supra, above. [singHlar. 

Summum bonum, the chief good. 
Tria Juncte in uno, three joined in 

one, 
Una vo-ce, tot(& one voice; unatii- 

mously. 
Uti possidetis, as ye poaaeaa; or 

preaent poaaeaaion. 
Verbatim, word for word. 
Versus, against. 

Vade mecum, ^o wUh m/s; a horik 
fit far being a constant co«i|m«- 
nton. 
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Val«, /aretoelL 
Vi&, by the toay of. 
Vi-ce, in the room of, 
y i-ce Yersa, the reuerae. 
Vid-e, ace (contracted into v), 
Vid-e nt supra, see as above. 
Vis poCtica, poetic genius. 



Viv4 vo-ce, orally; by word of 

mouth. 
Vivat regina, lony live the queen. 
Vox populi, the voice of the people. 
Viilgo, commonly. 
Veto, I forbid. 



Abbreviations. 



Latin. 

Anto Christnra* A.G. 

Artium Baccalaureus A.B. 

Anno Domini A.D. 

Artium Magister A.M. 

Anno Mundi A.M. 

Ante Meridiem A.M. 

Anno Urbis Conditsp A.U.G. 

Haccalauretts Divlultatis B.D. 

Doctor DiYinitatiH D.D. 

£t Cietera &c. 

Kxempli Oratia e. g. 

Ibidem ibid. 

Id est ]. e. 

Idem id. 
.Jesus Hominnm Salvator I.H.8. 

Legum Doctor LL.D. 

Messieurs (French) Messrs. 

Medicinse Doctor M.D. 

Memoriae Sacrum M.S. 

>iemine Contradicente nem. con. 

Nemine Dissentiente nem. diss, 

^ota Bene N.B. 

Post Meridiem P.M. 

I'ost Scriptum P.S. 

Proximo Proz. 
Sanctae Theologiae Profes- S.T.P. 
Ultimo [sor. Ult. 

Victoria Regina V.R. 



English. 
Before Christ. 

Baclielor of Arts (often B.A.) 
In the year of our Lord. 
Master of Arts (often M.A.) 
In the year of the world. 
In the forenoon, feity of Kome. 
In the year after the building of the 
Bachelor of Divinity. 
Doctor of Divinity. 
And the rest ; and so forth. 
For example. 
In the same place. 
That is. 
The same. 

Jesns the Saviour of men. 
Doctor of Lavs. 
Gentlemen. 
Doctor of Medicine. 
Sacred to tiie memory (or S.^I.) 
None opposing. 
None disagreeing. 
Note well ; Talce notice. 
In the afternoon. 
Postscript ; something 
Next month. 
Professor of Theology. 
Last (month). 
Victoria the Queen. 



[after, 
written 



A.A. 

Acet. 

Bart. 

Bp. 

Capt. 

Col. 

C.B. 

Cr. 

Do. or 

Dr. 

Esq. 

F.C.8. 



Associate in Arts. 
Account. 
Baronet. 
Bishop. 
Captain. 
Colonel. 

Companion of the Bath. 
Creditor. 
Ditto. The same. 
Debtor, Doctor. 
Esquire. 

FeUoir of the Chemical 
Society. 



F.C.P. 



Fellow of the College of 
Preceptors. 
F.R.C.S. Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. 

Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

Justice of the Peace. 

Ivnight. 

Knight of the Garter. 

Knight Grand Cross of 
tlie Bath. 



F.R.S. 

F.S.A. 

J.P. 
Knt. 
K.G. 
G.C.B. 



* The LatiHot these abbreviations is inserted, to show their etymology, 
or explain, for instance, how P.M. comes to mean afternoon f &e. 
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K.C.B. 


Knight Commander of 


N.8. 


Neir Style. 




the Bath. 


O.S. 


Old Style. 


K.P. 


Knight of St. Patrick. 


R.A. 


Koyal Academician. 


K.T. 


Knight of the Thistle. 


K.K. 


Uoyal Engineers. 


MS. 


Manuscript. MSS. 


K.N. 


Royal Navy. 




Manuscripts. 


Vir.* 


Namely. 


M.P. 


3fember of Parliament. 







Directions for superscriptions, and forms 
of address to persons of every rank.f 

To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, — Madam, or May it 
please your Majesty, Conclude a petition with. Your 
Majesty*8 most Loyal and Dutiful Suhject. 

To his Bojal Highness the Prince of Wales, —Ifay it please 
your Royal Highness. 

In the same manner address every other memoer of the 
Royal Family, male orf&naU. 

To his Grace the Duke of J, My Lord Duke, Your 

GracCf or May it please your Grace. 

To tlie Most Nohle the Marquis of , My Lord Mar- 
quis, Your Lordship, 

To the Right Honourable the Earl of , My Lord, 

Your Lordship, 

To the Right Honourable the Lord Viscount , My 

Lord, May it please yoi4r Lordship. 

To the Right Honourable Lord , My Lord, May it 

please your Lordship. 

The wives of Noblemen have the same titles (but in the 

feminine gender) as their husbands, thus : 
To her Grace the Duchess of , May it plectsc your 

Grace. 
To the Right Honourable Lady ^, My Lpdy, May 

it please your Ladyship, 

The titles of Lord and Biyht Honourahle are given to all the 
Rons of Dukes and Alarquists, and to the eldest sons of 

* Con traction of Videlicet. 

t The Superscription, or what is put on the outside of a letter, ia here 
printed in Koman cliaracters, and begins -with To. The terms of address 
used in beginning cither a letter, a petition, or a verbal address, aro 
nrin^Ad In Italic letters imniedintely after the Superscription. 
••*» are to be filled up with the real name and Title. 
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Earls ; and the title of Lady and Right Honourable to all 
their daughters. Tlie younger sons of Earls, and all the 
sons and daughters of Viscounts and Barons, are styled 
Sonourable^ thus .* To the Honourable Mr. or Miss. 

Right Honour able is due to Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, 
and to all the members of Her Majesty's Most* Honour- 
able Privy Council — To the Lord Mayors of London^ 
York, and Dublin, and to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
during the time they are in office — To the Speaker of the 
House of Commons — To the Lord Advocate of Scotland 
— To the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, Admi- 
ralty, Trade and Plantations, &c. 

The House of Peers is addressed thus : To the Bight Hon- 
ourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United 
Kingdom of G-reat Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled — 2fy Lords, May it please your Loi'dships. 

The House of Commons is addressed thus : To the Honour- 
able the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament as- 
sembled -^ Getitlemen, May it please your Honourable 
House. 

Noblemen, or men of title in the army or navy, use their 

title by rank, such as General, before their title by birth, 

such as Lord, Honourable, Sir, &c., thus : General Lord 

' , Admiral the Honourable , Colonel Sir 

The Commissioners of Customs — the Commissioners of In- 
land Revenue— the Governor and Deputy Governor of 
the Bank of England, &c., are addressed collectively as 
Honourable, 

Tlie title Excellency is given to Ambassadors, Plenipoten- 
tiaries, Field-Marshals, Commanders-in-chief, Governors- 
General, to the Lord Lieutenant, and to the Lords Jus- 
tices of Ireland. — Address such thus : 

To his Excellency Sir , Bart., Her Britannic Majesty's 

Envoy Extttiordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
King of Italy, — Your Excellency, May it please your Ex- 
cellency, 



* The Privy GoaQcillorB Uken collectively are styled Her Majesty't 
Most Henonrable Privy Council. 
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The title Right Worshipful is given to the Sheriffs, Aldermen, 
and Becorder of London ; and WonAjpful to the Alder- 
men and Becorders of other Corporations, and to Justices 
of the Peace in England, — A'r, Tour Worship. 

Clergymen are styled Meverendy and when written to are ad- 
dressed thus : To the Rererend Mr. , or. To the 

Bererend —' — .* 

Archbishops and Bishops, Deans and Archdeacons, are ad- 
dressed thus : 

To his Chrace the Lord Archbishop of , or. To the 

Most Bererend Father in God, , Lord Archbishop 

of , 3fy Zordf Your Grace. 

To the Bight Reverend the Lord Bishop of , or, To 

the Bight Reverend Father in G-od, Lord Bishop 

of , My Lord, Your Lordsh^, 

To the Very Reverend the Dean of , or, To the Very 

Reverend Dr. • Dean of . 

To the Venerable the Archdeacon of , or, To the 

Venerable , Archdeacon of 

The general address to Clergymen is, Siry and when written 
to, Reverend Sir. — Deans and Archdeacons are usually 
called Mr. Dean, Mr, Archdeacon. 

Magistrates, Barristers at Law or Advocates, and Members 
of Parliament, viz. of the House of Commons (these last 
have M,P. after Esq.), and all gentlemen in independent 
circumstances, are styled Esquire, and their wives Mrs. 



* Mr. is used by our best writers after Reverend, but Hot nniformlf . 
The vords To the, not being necessary on the Itach of a letter, are 
seldom used. In addressing Bills they are necessary. 
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ABBOTT'S 

ENTERTAINING HISTORIEi 

24 Yolumes, bound in red clothi gilt edgea, i 

OITE SHILLING Eaolu 

A Series of YolnmeB by Jacob and John S. G. Abbott, col 
taioing severally full accounts of the liveo, characters, and ei 
ploits of the most diBtiDg;ai8hed Sovereigns, Potentates, an 
Rulers that have been chiefly renowned among mankind, in th 
various ages of the world, from the earliest periods to the pn 
sept day. 

Adapted to Family, School, Town, District, and Sunday Sehoc 
Libraries, and Hawking Associations. 

IflEABT QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

GHABLES THE FIBST. 

GHABLES THE SECOND. 

HANNIBAL. 

MABIA ANTOINETTE. 

ALEZANDEB THE GBEAT. 

JULIUS CfSAB. 

ALFBED THE OBEAT. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEBOB.. 

GYBUS THE OBEAT. 

MADAME BOLAND. CLEOPATBA. 

DABIUS, KINO OF PEBSIA. 

XEBXES THE OBEAT. 

BOMULUS. NEBO. 

JOSEPHINE. 

PTBBHUS. 

BIGHABO THE FIBST. 

HENBT THE FOUBTH OF FBANCE. 

BICHABD THE SECOND. 

BICHABD THE THIBD. 

PETEB THE OBEAT. 
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